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FOREWORD 


On the subject of Housing much has been written over a period 
of many years in many different languages. In our own community are con 
tractors, social workers, realtors, architects, officers of morgage companies, 
carpenters, welfare officials, industrialists, engineers, politicians and 
many others who each view the housing problem from the point of view of their 
particular skill or calling. Experts qualified in many fields have contributed 
their special knowledge, There is consequently nothing very new that oan be 
said about housing in general and there is little about our own local situation 
which is not already familiar to manye However there is a ea. need to view 
a commnity's housing problems as One Whole rather than as a number of isolated 
phenomena, There are the subjects of Prefabrication, Emergency Housing, the 
Housing Market, Rental Subsidics, Commnity Planning, Construction Costs, 
Slums, Home Ownership and many other specialised topicse How do they fit 
together and what is their relationship to one another? Vigorous and con= 
structive policies are only likely to be pursued when there is a broad com 
seonenaion of the relationship that exists between the many facets af the 
whole problem. No one group of technical people can alone solve the problems 
of housing. The architect must seek the help of the legislator, the in= 
dustrialist mst respect the skills of the tradesman, the realtor mst 
recognise the function of the social worker ~ and all must appreciate the 


predicament of the housewifo and her family who ultimately pay for the 


failures of all of use If this study is of any value it is in tho attompt 
to place in relationship with one anothor the principal areas of knowledge 
and practice associated with housing andi to place these against the back~ 


ground of metropolitan Toronto. 
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CHAPTER I 
A DECENT HOME. FOR EVERY FAMILY 


le 


The Conception of a Housing Programmo 


On covery continent and in every city familics are anxiously 
looking for better placcs in which to livee As we approach the middle of 
the twenticth century the shortage of houses is a world-wide phenomenon, 

During the ninetconsthirtics the tide of economic insecurity 
and apprehension discouraged pcople from building houses and then, for six 
years, the skills of men were everywhere cnlisted for purposes of destruction. 
But through wars and economic depressions the human race has continucd 
stubbornly to multiply. Now, hungry for an interval of poace and stability, 
tho people start again to build the houses that they must have for the rais- 
ing of a new generations 

Canada no loss than other countries has suffered from tho 
diversion of its constructive energiese It is, however, privileged in 
having emerged from the war with its citics intact.e In Groat Britain, 
between 1939 and 1945, 200,000 houses were destroyed and another 250,000 


1 


2 
made uninhabitable by enemy actione The USSR is said to have lost six 
million dwellings and the destruction of houses in Germany is beyord 
calculation. In Canada, the unprecedented pressure placcd upon our housing 
accommodation does not originate in the absolute loss of dwellings but has 
been brought about by the vigorous growth of the population; betwoen 1939 and 
1945, while labour and materials were diverted from homo»building, marriages 
took place at the record average of 113,000 a ycar as compared with an average 
of 75,000 a year during the previous decade. 

The shortage of houses with which Canada was to be faced after 
the war was not altogether unforeseene A committec appointed by the Federal 
Government in 1943 forecast the situation in remarkably accurage terms. As 
the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply stated in the House of Commons in 
July 19463 

* 
The Advisory Committees on Reconstruction in its report, commonly known 
as the Curtis Report, indicated that the desirable housing programme for 
the first ten years following the conclusion of the war would be 700,000 
units or 350,000 units for a five~year period. But this estimate does 
not take account of all the doubling-up which we are experiencing and 
a desirable vacancy rate needed to assure flexibility in our housing 
supply. If account of these additional factors is taken, we estimate 
that we should build some 480,000 units during the five years ending 
March 1952. About 80,000 units should be built during 1947=48 and 
100,000 in each of the following yearse 

This was a gigantic task for a comntry which had never befare 
built more than 50,000-housing units in a year and during the ten preswar 
years had constructed an average of only 26,000 dwellings a ycar. In fact 


in some respects Canada had to embark upon its post-war housing programme at 


a greater disadvantage than cither Great Britain or the United States; for 


Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, IV. Housing and Community Planning, 
(Ottawa, King's Printer, March 1944). 
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it had allowed its residential construction industry to languish and our 


_ production plant and force of building tradesmon had declined far below the 


normal meds. Between 1921 and 1939 the United States had built nearly ten 
million houses, or the equivalent of 75,000 for cach million of its population. 
In the same period Canada had built 581,000 dwellings or the equivalent of 
only 50,500 for each million of its population. While during those years 
Great Britain had recorded a remarkablco achiovement, having constructed more 
than three and a half million dwellings, or the oquivalont of 83,000 units 
for each million of its population. Furthermore creat Britain had stepped 
up her production consistently from year to year and roachoa the peak during 
the years immediately preceding tho ware The peak of Canadian production 
had been in 1928, since whon it had dropped to a mere 14,400 units in 1933 and 
in 1939 was only limping slowly back into full activity. There had boon 
Little encouragement for the younger gcrration to onter the trades and 
professions associated with such an apparently vulnerable businesse The 
fact is that the skills, arts and sciences of domestic architegture and 
community planning had been dormant in Canada for a gencration. The process 
of building houses and planning residential arcas was besct with time=worn 
practices and obsolete conventionse 

‘As we enter ea now period of history, with the housing shortage 
recognised as an outstanding social problem and the crucial test of our scononic 
and technological skill, it is possible already to discern a most significant 
change in the public attitude to these problems. Without such a reoriontation 
it might indced be impossible ecither to modernise the procoss of building 
houses or to bring about a revival in the arts of domestic architecture and 


civic planning. This change of public attitudo arises from the very nature 


u 
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of the situation in which so many Canadian families have found themselves, 
The need for better housing accommodation has now been an experience sharod 
by sO many in all kinds of circumstances that we have come to think of 
housing as a matter of public concern requiring some kind of corporate action. 
Every community has had to make an inventory of its accommodation and has had 
occasion to appraise its stock of housing with a critical eye. The country's 
stock of housing has suddenly become a mattor of profound personal interest 
to a vory great number of pcople, for in 1946 the numbor of dwellings in 
Ganadian cities was about 200,000 less than the number of families and a 
large proportion of cheae dwellings was very obviously in need of replacement. 
Post-war society has examincd the housing which it has inherited froma 
previous generation and has found it to be inadequate both in quantity and 
quality. The public is thereforo keenly interestcd to know how the necessary 
additions to the stock are to be made and by what moans the process of ro= 
placement is to be affecteds 

This alleinclusive view of the nation's housing affairs provided 
a new background against which to work out plans for the futures. Formerly 
the building of houscs appeared to be a matter which directly concerned only 
those who could afford to buy a new housce But it has now become apparent 
that the building of new houses concerns very many more people than thoso who 
can actually afford to occupy one. For the great bulk of our cxisting stock 
of housing we are indeed indebted to the enterpriso and initiative of the 
original purchasers but we now perceive that they were but agents in the process 
of creating the community's stock of housing and that the ownership of a house 


is but a passing phase in its service to the community. The fact is that 
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5 
more than half of our urban households do not live in houses that thoy own 
and five years is about the avorage length of time cach houschold stays ina 
Awollings our older houses have now had several generations of use and 60 
per cente of all urban housing in Ganada is now more than a quarter of a 
century old and was built aceoniine to standards accepted before the first 
Great Ware Hach dwelling in a community's stock of housing passes through 
many ownerships and serves many familics during its uscful lifetime. As wo 
pegin to perceive this process it becomes clcar that the community as a whole, 
on behalf of all its mombors, has a direct intcrest in the building up of an 
adequate quantity of housing and in the achievement of a high quality of 
Aesian. 

This realisation of the whole comprehensive range of housing 
affairs is reflected in the policies of our national and local governments. 
There is introduced for the first time upon the Canadian scene the concept 
of a housing "programme", arising out of the need to measure our shortages 
and deficiencies and the consequent formulation of plans for their rectifica-= 
tions This in turn implies the setting of certain standards of achievenent 
for such a programme. Have we not now come to assume that the provision of 
a separate dwelling for every family is a national objective? Perhaps there 
has been no official declaration of such a governmental policy and yet the 
whole philosophy of the “curtis Report and the subsequent efforts of the 
Dominion Government to plan a production programme inevitably imply such 
an intention, And if Ya separate dwelling for evory family" is accepted 


as an objective of national policy, does it not thon become necessary to 


* Ibid. 
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6 
define some standards by which to measure the quality of such dwellings? 
For there would be little effectiveness in a policy which sanctioned the 
use of an unhealthy slum or shack even if it could be technically described 
a “separate Gwelling". So by an inescapable logic the concept of a housing 
"programme" leads to an acceptance of the vicw that such a programme can only 
be said to have reached fulfilment when every family has boen placed in 4 
separate dwelling of decent quality. It then becomes evident that the 
critical portion of a nation's housing is in tho areas of slums and sub» 
Standard dwellingse It is the ultimato aim of a total housing programme 
to raise the worst-housed families to that Level of decent living which wo 
hope to accomplish for everyone in the Dominion of Canadas 
The definition of a nation's ultimato housing objective is 
an essential preliminary to the provision of the necessary legislation and 
the establishment of administrative organisations for reaching that objectives 
The General Housing Bill recently presented to the UeSe Congress (and commonly 
known as the Wagner=Kllender-Taft Bill) is described as "A Bill to establish 
a national housing policy and provide for its executions" the first few Lines 
of the preamble are as follows: 
The Congress hereby declares that the general welfare and 

security of the Nation and the health and living standards of its 

people require a production of residential construction and related 

community development sufficicnt to remedy the serious cumlative 


housing shortage, to eliminate slums and blighted areas, to realiso 
as soon as possible the goal of a decent home and a suitable living 


environment for every Amorican family and to devolop and redevelop 
communitics so as to advance the growth and wealth of the Nation. 
A somewhat similar expression of aims was made in tho British Government's 


White Paper of March 1945 setting out the nation's housing programme of the 


post-war yearse Threo objectives are stated: 
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The Government's first objective is to afford a scparate dwelling 
for every family which desires to have one. For this purpose it is 
estimated that some three quarters of a million dwellings are nccdode 

The second objective is to provide for the rapid complction of 
the slum clearance and overcrowding programmes which were already in 
course of execution before the ware To remove houses already con 
demned as unfit and to abate overcrowding condemned since 1955, a 
further half million houses are needed. 

The long=term objective of the Governmont is to sccure a progrossive 
improvement in the conditions of housing in respect both of standards 
of accommodation and of equipmont, and to attain this objective by a 
continuous programme of new buildings This continuous programmo must 
include provision year by ycoar for any increase in the number of 
separate families, the neods which arise out of redistribution of 
the population, and the replacement of obsolescent housese 

These categorical statcmonts of housing policy mst be 
compared with the somewhat Limited objectives implicd in tho description of 
Canada’s operating housing legislation, tho National Housing Act, 1944 which 
is described as "An Act to Promote the Construction of New Houses, the Repair 
and Modernisation of Existing Houses, the Improvement of Housing and Living 
Conditions, and the Expansion of Employment in the Postwar Poriod,." 

At the beginning of this study of Housing it is necessary to 
raise the question of ultimate objectives because, unless these are defined, 
the problem cannot be clearly presented nor solutions intelligently discussede 
To Keep supplying enough houses to satisfy the effective demand of those who 
can afford to occupy new accommodation, either as owners or tenants, is 
obviously a task of far less magnitude than to supply enough houses to fulfil 
the needs of every family in the community. The former task may be accomplished 
through the normal economic functioning of Supply and Demand. the latter task 
presents a problem of Supply and Need, the solution to which mst require 


procedures of an entirely different kind, involving the implementation of 


policies based on concepts of social justice and community welfare. 
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_ Housing and Hoalth 


The reasons for believing that every family and household in 
the Dominion of Canada should have the opportunity of Living in a separate 
dwelling of reasonable size and character may seem too self-evident to | 
require substantiatione Tho sciences and arts of civilisation have, through» 
out historical time, been focussed upon the buiiding of towns and cities and 
homes in which men have thought that they would be able to live a more freo 
and healthy life, insulated against the weather and against disease and 
sickness and against the intrusions of other pcoplo. The surface of the 
earth is littered with the ruins of man's successive attempts to build for 
himself more secure, more comfortable, more Labouresaving and more sanitary . 
places to live ine This seeking after a healthy way of living has always 
been one of the ulterior objectives and stimulating forces in society. But 
however reasonable and self-evident this ob jective may be, some rational 
explanation seems necessary in order that a national housing policy may be 
Clearly formulated and vigorously executed, not on account of sentiment or 
some dimly perceived mission but for reasons that can be scicntifically 
demonstrated. What measurable benefit would acerue to the community as a 
whole as the result of supplying such a volumo of good housing that tho worst 
housing could be taken out of circulation? 

The simple answer to this question is that a direct relation 
ship exists between Health and the physical conditions under which people 
live. Tho fundamental reason for regarding Housing as a social servica 
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9 
requiring governmental direction, is the acceptance by our socicty of a 
corporate responsibility for the health of all its memberse In one way or 
another we ‘have come to regard this responsibility as a measure of material 
self-protection; in order that we should reproduce ourselves and work — 
together effectively as an economie unit we must sec that all members of 
our society are properly fed and decently housed and provided with the 
modest pleasures and artistic fancies that make Lifo worth living. 

It may scem superfluous to elaborate on this themo when so 
many families in this community are suffering acutely from the humiliations, 
insecurities, conflicts and all kinds of sickness both mental and physical 
which accompany a shortage of decent housing accommodatione Though it is 
not the purpose of this study to catalogue the varictios ard amount of ill» 
health which are being originated and intcnsificd by the present housing 
situation yet the daily and hourly existence of these human tragedies up 
and down the streets of Toronto mst be regarded as the background of all 
that followse 

To each individual in the families affected the problom is 
@ personal one. To the mother it is the bittorness of having to bring up 
children without a home of their own ~~ in a crowded room in someone elseis 
house, without proper equipment, without any appernne prospects of getting 
established and ééutimairy pursued by fears of being ovicted. Under such 
conditions the common minor problems of sickness and family discipline 
begin to assume fearsome proportionse For the father ines is the nagging 
sense of responsibility for finding an escape from a situation beyond his 
control and the threat that the failure to establish a home will necessitate 


a separation of the family. For the children, sensitive to the insecurity 
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10 
and irritations of their parents, there is an urge to escape from home 
rather than meet disappointments there; particularly for the *teen=age 
children is there a humiliation in the circumstances and an inability 
to find the privacy so urgently needed for the development of their 
individualities. It is from such a background that there emerge the 
manifold health problems with which the community's social agencies have 
+0 deal; these agencies find that the present housing situation is the 
principal factor in the problems with which they are presented. 

It is obvious that a family is likely to be most healthy 
when it is living in a house that is easy to keep clean, that can be 
maintained at a desirable temperature, that provides some privacy for each 
individual and a generally stimulating atmosphere of light and colour. Yet, 
curiously enough, very Little scientific investigation has been directed 
at these environmental factors in a health programme. ‘There is, however, 

a gradually accumulating body of evidence of a negative kind, showing that 
there is a measurable relationship between poor health and poor housinge 

In the City of Toronto this was first clearly established as long ago as 
1934 by the Lieutenant Governor's Committee on Housing Conditions in Toronto 
and published in what is generally known as ‘none Bruce Report", In 
reviewing the housing problems of this post-war period no apology is needed 
for recalling this important evidence from the nineteensthirties, which is 
briefly summarised on TABLE 1. The Bruce Report is for the people of Toronto 


an important and.classic document which laid the foundation of what may be 


% 


Report of the Lieutenant Governor's Committee on Housing Conditions 
in Toronto, (Toronto, 1934) « 
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1L 
described as our housing philosophy. It clearly demonstrated the inevitable 
association of ill*health with poor housing. Though much has happened during 
the intervening decade, though there have been great changes in social and 
economic conditions, yet the same poor housing is still with us. But now it 
is overcrowded and even more intensively used. 

Similar records have been obtained from many other metropolitan 
cities in Canada, the UsSe and Great Britain showing that the close relation~ 
ship between health and housing conditions is qa universal phenomenon, It 
has been demonstrated furthermore that these characteristics of a poorly 
housed population represent a financial load upon the taxpayers of the whole 
community since the poor housing areas which require the most expensive health 
and welfare services contribute the least to the revemue of the municipality. 
A survey was recently made of the City of Toronto's anmal expenses in 
servicing two districts of approximately equal size, the Regent Park district 
of inadequate housing and a typical neighbourhood in the north end of the city; 
the survey revealed the fact that the Regent Park district cost the city 
895,000.00 for public services and only returned a revenue of about $32,000.00 
(a deficit of $63,000.00) while the area in north Toronto cost the city less 
than $20,000.00 for public services and returned a revenue of about 383,000.00 
(representing a net gain of $63,000.00). (TABLE 2). 

Now it must be confessed that there is a certain weakness in 
most statistical presentations offered as evidence that poor housing cons 
ditions are really the cause of poor health and other forms of social dis- 
ability which are a burden to the community at large. It is certainly not 
difficult to demonstrate that poor health and other expensive pathological 


characteristics are commonly found in association with poor housing but it 


12 


is not so easy to prove that they are related as cause and effect. Is it 


~ not possible, it is sometimes asked, that the high incidence of mortality, 
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disease and delinquency found in slum areas should really be attriouted to the 
general conditions of poverty and incomplete education that characterise 
those areas? People who cannot afford to pay very much for their housing 
naturally gravitate into slums and other areas where the lowest rents are 
charged. Perhaps the same characteristics which make people ineffective in 
earning a living also render them ineffective in dealing with problems of 
physical and mental health in their familiese It may be argued that this 
relative ineffectiveness in a certain section of the community would causo 
about the same morbidity rates whether that particular population were housed. 
in good or in bad conditions. In fact the only way to give scientific proof 
of the causative relationship between Housing and Health is to examine the 
effects of moving a specific group of people out of poor housing conditions 
into good housing conditions. Unfortunately tle re has not been an opportunity 
to conduct such a controlled experiment in Canada and we are therefore come 
pelled to rely upon the evidence of experiments that have been conducted in 
Great Britain and the United Statese Each of thesco countries has been able to 
provide wellxauthenticated studies made in the process of reshousing the 
populations of slum areas, Each of the four groups, whose health records are 
shown on TABLE 3, evidently underwent an improvoment as the direct result 

of the change of environmente It is noticeable, however , in the two Bnelish 
groups studied, that in no case did their health records improve to — an 
extent that they were raised to the average standard of the wholo city. 
Perhaps the period of observation was not sufficiently long to allow the full 


benefits of reshousing to take effect. But it may also be allowed that these 
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particular population groups were not as inherently healthy as those in 


other parts of the city which had enjoyed over the previous years better 


_ living conditions of all kinds = mitritional, environmental, educational 


and occupational. It is generally conceded that the full benefits of 
improved housing are not immediately found in the adult population who cannot. 
react immediately to new conditions; the full benefits of good housing are 
brought to bear on the child population and the real extent of these bencfits 
could only be properly measured over a lifetime. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that studies have recently been made in the United 
States showing a relationship between poor housing and personality and mental 
disorders; it was found that Army rejection rates for personality defects 
were one and one half times as great for young mon recrui ted from certain 
slum arcas as compared with men from good housing arcase. 

In analysing the positive relationship between Housing and 
Health the Committee on tho Hygicno of Housing set up by the American Public 
Health Association has cnunciatcd thirty basic vrinciplos grouped undor 
four broad headings: Fundamental Physiological Necds, Fundamental Psycho~ 
logical Needs, Protection Against Contagion ani Protection Against Accidents. 
Since the provision of housing is not an end in itself but is to be regarded 
rather, as the means of promoting a healthy way of life it may be well to 
adopt these thirty basic requirements as the real objective of a housing 
programme. 


¥ Re He Hadley et als "Military Psychiatry, an ecological note”. 
Psychiatry, 7: 379 (November 1944) 


** Basio Principles of Healthful Housing, ed. 2, New York, 
American Public Health Association, 1941. 
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Fundamental Physiological Needs 


le Maintenance of a thermal environment which will avoid 
undue heat loss from the human body. 


2 Maintenance of a thermal environment which will permit 
adequate heat loss from the human bodye 


3. Provision of an atmosphere of reasonable chemical puritys 


4, Provision of adequate daylight illumination and avoidance 
of undue daylight glare, 


5. Provision for admission of direct sunlight. 


6s Provision of adcquato artificial illumination and avoidance 
of glare. 


7. Protection against excessive noise. 


8. Provision of adequate space for exerviso and for the play of 
childrens 


Fundamental Psychological Needs 
1. Provision of adequate privacy for the individuale 
2- Provision of opportunitics for normal family life. 
3. Provision of opportunities for normal community Lifce 


4. Provision of facilities which make possible the performance of 
tasks of the household without undue physical and mental fatiguoe 


5. Provision of facilities for maintenance of cleanliness of tho 
dwelling and of the persone 


6e Concordance with prevailing social standards of the local 
community. 


Needs for Protection against Contagion 


l. Provision of a water supply of safe sanitary quality, available 
to the dwellings 


2. Protection of the water supply system against pollution within 
the dwellinge 


3e Provision of toilet facilities of such a character as to minimise 
the danger of transmitting diseases 
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S 4. Protection against sewage contamination of the interior 
surfaces of the dwelling. ; 


5. Avoidance of insanitary conditions in the vicinity of the 
dwelling. 


6. Exclusion from tho dwelling of vermin which may play a part 
in the transmission of diseasGe 


7. Provision of facilities for keeping milk ani food undecomposed. 


8. Provision of sufficient space in sleeping rooms, to minimise 
the danger of contact infectione 


Needs for Protection against Accidents 
1. Erection of the dwelling with such materials and methods’ of 
construction as to minimise danger of accidents due to collapse 


of any part of the structures 


2-e Control of conditions likely to cause fires or to promote their 
spreade 


Be Provision of adequate facilities for escape in case of fire. 
4. Protection against danger of electrical shocks and burns. 


5. Protection against falls and other mechanical injuries in 
the home. 


6- Protection of the neighbourhood aginst the hazards of automobile © 
traffic. 


| 27 Bad? 
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CHAPTER IT 


* 
PROGRAMME FOR METROPOLITAN TORONTO 


le 


The Number of Houses Needed 


Metropolitan Toronto consists of the city itself and the 
twelve surrounding suburban municipalities. Though the residential areas of 
the city and its suburbs are continuous and merge into one another, yet there 
are certain distinctive features of the city's housing accommodations for, 
while the suburbs are largely built up with single family dwellings, 60 per 
cente of the housing within the city itself is in the form of puildings 
containing more than one dwelling unit. Some of these are apartment houses 
designed for that purpose, but a great number are the large tiieoe: aril four 
floor houses built early in the century when tho average household was twice 
as large as it is to~day and required 10 or 11 rooms for its noeommodatione 
(At the turn of the century the average Canadian household contained more 


than five persons; the average size of the Toronto family is now 3.8.). 


* A more detailed discussion of Toronto's post=war housing shortage and the 


statistical evidence for the figures used in Sections 1 and 2 of this Chapter 
are given in the author's previous report: Humphrey Carver, How Much Housing 


Does Greater Toronto Need? (Toronto Metropolitan Housing Research Project, 


May 1946 
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The inheritance of these solid brick houses from a previous generation, 
many of them handsome examples of Victorian and Edwardian architecture, 
has proved invaluable during the recent pressure of the housing shortagoe 
By converting them for the use of two or three or more families the city 
has been able to absorb an increased population for which no new housing 
was builte This process has been taking place particularly over tho last 
fifteen years until, room by room, the housing accommodation of the city eo 
pecome saturatede 

Betwcen 1930 and 1945 there were 27,815 dwelling units built 
in the suburban municipalitics to house the incrcaso of 103,520 in the 
population which took place during those years; in other wonad a new 
dwelling was provided for each additional 3.75 eieaonse But during the 
same period the population of the city itself increased by 60,278 while 
only 8,052 new dwelling units were built, or one for each 7.48 personse 
From these facts there emerges the picture of an increasingly overcrowdod 
city able to spill its surplus population into the suburban areas only as 
fast as new housing was constructed theres Overcrowding, up till the ond 
of the war, was confined largely to the city itself and population had 
moved into the suburban fringe in direct proportion with tho amount of 
accommodation provided thoree A study of this situation indicates that at 
the end of the war there was already an absolute shortage of about 8,000 
units in the city. 

It was in these already somewhat critical circumstances that 
there was now unloaded upon the city's overtaxed housing accommodation the 
entire force of demobilised service mone Between August 1945 and February 


1946, 24,000 men returned to the city itself and about 12,000 returned to 
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their homes in the suburbs. About half of them were single men who went to 
live in their parents' homes, about one fifth of them already had homes and 
families of their own, a few had no place to Bee Ard about a third of these 
veterans had wives waiting for them, but because they had been married during 
the war years, they had never been able to set up homes of their owne To - 
the previous shortage of 8,000 units, there was consequently added a further 
immediate need for about 10,000 units, making an absolute shortage in the 
Toronto metropolitan aroa of about 18,000 housing unitse 

Though the lack of adequate housing accommodation might be 
expected to exercise some restraining influence upon the formation of now 
families, yet the biological urges of nature are hard to restrain and young 
people are naturally optimistic. In an expansive and confident mood, 
stimilated by a successful military and industrial participation in the war, 
it seems inevitable that Canadian cities are going to increase in population 
vigorously in spite of tho inconvenionces of inadequate accommodation. 
During the last census decade (1931 ~ 1941) tho city's population increased 
by 4¢5 per cont. while the population of the suburban anes increased by 
50 per cent. If this rate of growth were to be repeated in the post-war 
decade a population of 30,000 would be added to the city and weenie 80,000 
to the suburban minicipalities making a total increase of 110,000. Unless 
there should be some serious economic collapse or other kind of disaster 
it seems hardly likely that metropolitan Toronto will fail to grow more 
rapidly under the present stimulating conditions than it did during the 
relatively discouraging pre=war yearse An increase of 110,000, assuming 
an average of 3.8 persons per household, would rer the need for 29,000 


additional housing units to be constructed during the next ten yearse It 
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should be observed furthermore that the need for houses is related with 

’ the numbers of adults in the population rather than with the total 
population figures; since present trends in the age composition of the 
population show a proportionately larger number of adults it is likely . 
that estimates of the need for housing units will prove to be understated 
rather than exaggerated. There will probably be a need for a larger number 
of smaller dwelling units. 

If, during the ten post-war years, there were constructed in 
the Toronto metropolitan area 18,000 dwellings (to make up the housing 
shortage) and 29,000 dwellings (to provide for the increase of population) 
then, if our estimates and calculations are correct, there should be 
approximately one dwelling unit available for each family and household, 
or about 257,000 units in. the whole areas This would not, however, add 
quite sufficient accommodations For in any community the number of dwelling | 
units must exceed the number of households by a reasonable margin in order 
to provide for flexibility of movement as family groups are redeployed under 
changing circumstances. There must be an adequate muber of vacancies in 
the stock of housing or else the normal process of movement could not take 
place. It is commonly regarded as desirablo that the vacancy rate for singic- 
family dwellings should be 2 per cente and for apartments 6 per cent. Even 
if the minimum proportion of vacancies were eer as adequate it would 
be necessary to provide 5,000 housing units (2 per cente of 257,000) in 
addition to the need already estimated, raising the whole ten year programme 

- $0 52,000. | 
The Toronto metropolitan community is thus faced with the task 


of constructing houses at the rate of more than 5,000 units a year for at 
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least a ten year period. This represents a volume of production twico as 
great as the average 2,400 units a year built during the period 1931 ~ 1945, 
During 1945 3,458 units were complotcd in the area and in 1946 4,447. Since 
this rate is littlo more than sufficient to kecp paco with tho growth of 
the population it is ovident that during 1947 and subsequent years the volume 


of production will have to bo greatly intensified. 


Be 


The Number of Replacements Needed 


A commnity's stock of hous ing is in a continuous process of 
deterioration and obsolescence. Houses, liko clothos and furnituro and cars, 
not only wear out through contimed uso and exposure to the weather but also 
cease to fit the needs of the people as ways of Living changcoe As older houses 
come into the possession of families whose economic circumstances make it 
more difficult for them to contributo towards tho increasing costs of 
maintenance, the process of physical detcrioration is accolcratede A% tho 
same time older houses come to be occupied by familics whoso ways of living 
are further removed both in time and social status from those for whom thoy 
were originally designed. 

The City of Toronto is now entering an age of maturity when 
its internal parts, constructed half a century ALO no Longer meet contemporary 
requirementse Since the incorporation of the city in 1836, the community has 
been busy growing and adding to its total stock of housing accommodations 
With the need to start replacing obsolete housing we enter upon an entirely 


new phase of civic business, requiring procedures for which there are yet 
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‘no precedents in Canadas The industrial cities of Great Britain reached 


this stage of maturity some time ago and are therefore further advanced 

in their experience of replacing obsolete housing. The United States 

had already started on this process before the war through the instrumentality 
of the United States Housing Act 1957 and the Federal Public Housing Agency; 
American cities are now faced with the necessity for extensive measures of 
urban redevelopment for which ane legal and administrative powers are now 
being formulated. 

In the ton year period since 1936, 1,712 dwellings have beon 
demolished in the City of Toronto, or about 1.15 per conte of all tho 
Qwellings in the city. At this rate it would take more than a thousand years 
to retire the existing stock of housing accommodation in metropolitan Tow ntoe 

Two factors have enabled the city so long to postpone the 
process of replacement. During the age of steam power the characteristic form 
of urban growth was internal expansion thrusting out from the core of the 
citye Almost as fast as the interior residential areas of the city became 
obsolete they wore overtakon by tho internal expansion of commerce and 
industry. The problem of residential replacoment largely solved itself , 
as old dwellings were demolished to make way for new commercial byildings 
or former residences were adapted for business and institutional purposes. 
This process still contimes to some degree along the main mid=town artcrios 
such as Bloor, Bay and College Streets. But, in general, this convonient 
method of replacement has oeased to be effective because industries are no 
longer tied to the city's central unloading point for coal and freighte The 
adylt, metropolis has germinated new industrial nuclei such as Loaside, Weston 


and New Toronto; the flexibility of road transport and electric power have 
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made suburban locations preferable to central sitcese The vory sizo of tho 
city has made it more convenient for omployees to work in these decontralizod 
industrial arcas than to travel to the downtown centro or Livo in the oldor 
and more congested neighbourhoods. And so the interior areas, without tho 
spontancous process of industrial expansion and roplacement, have becomo 
stagnant; their sombro buildings have becomo an ineroasingly ombarrassing 
inheritance with property~owners fighting a strenuous reara=guard action 
to squeeze out of them tho Last remaining valucs. Tho original home-owners 
of the last century have long sinco given place to owners of converted 
rental housing; in many cascs the titular owners have littlo to do with 
their propertics porsonally and have placcd those declining assets under tho 
impersonal management of real ostate firms and trust institutions. 

It has beon possible also to postpone the systomatic process 
of replacement because tho largo family homes of a previous goneration 
could be quite convenicntly converted into loiging houses, apartments and 
duplexes of which a certain stock was requircds. Those houses had beon 
substantially built for tho more prolific families of tho ninotconth contury 
and their big high-ceilinged rooms certainly had a spaciousness which the 
modest sixeroom house of the last three decades has not been able +o offer. 
We may sometimes regret that the bricklayers and stonemasons of that period 
practised their crafts so conscientiously, for the ponderous Victorian 
architecture of early Toronto has been too long with use These awkward 
mansions have, however, been able to absorb an increase of population during 
the present crisis so we may perhaps bo gratcful that their removal was so 
Long postponede 


The 1941 census provided an opportunity for appraising tho 
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housing accommodation of the Canadian people. The condition of Toronto 
housing did not appear in an altogether favourable light, as can.be soon 
in this summary: 
(a) Dwellings requiring cextcrnal repairs 18 ,608 


(bo) Dwellings that cithcr had no flush toilet or only 24,047 
the shared usa of one 


{c) Dwellings that eithor had no bathtub or shower or 26,624 
only the sharcd use of ono 


Dwellings with condition (a) ani/or (b) 
approximatoly 37,000 


Dwellings with condition (a) and/or (b) or (c) 
approximately 42 ,000 


Since Toronto is a thriving city containing a large proportion 
of comparatively modern houses occupied by peoplo with seeure incomes it was 
to be expected that its housing would, as a whole, compare favourably with 
that of other cities. Moasured by the uniform yardstick used in the 1941 
census it is evident that many communities have a higher percentage of sub= 
standard dwellings, notably quebec City, Edmonton, Regina and Saint John, MeBe 
But the 42,000 subestandard dwellings recorded in the Toronto area, nearly 
30 per cent. of the total stock of housing, revoals tho oxtont of obsolosconco 
ani the great dimensions of the replacement task which mst ultimately be 
undertaken. See TABLE 5. 

During 1944 the Toronto City Planning Board made a special 
study of the city's residential areas and classified their condition under 
four headings: 

16 per cent of the residential areas were described as "sound" 
32 per cent of the residential areas were described as "vulnerablet 


50 per cent of the residential areas were described as "declining’ 


he 
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2 per cente of the residential areas wero described as "blighted", 
The Planning Board recommended that the "blighted" areas should be entirely 
rebuilt and pointed specifically to four areas which were designated 


"Redevelopment Areas. 


Arca Population 
(1) Regent Park, North 42.2 acres 3,717 
(2) Regent Park, South 6407 3,647 
(3) Yorkville 4162 1,601, 
(4) Trinity Park 5266 73569 
Total 20007 16,534 


Assuming that the average number of persons in cach household within these 
areas is 4.3 (the average for the city as a whole), the nunber of dwelling 
units required to rehouse this population would be 93,8454 The Planning Board 
recommended that by more economical use of the land the population of these 
areas could be raised to 20,921 requiring 4,872 unitse Tho first step in 
this operation has been tho approval given by tho clectorate on ist January 
1947 to the rebuilding of the Regent Park (North) areca and the suhsequent 
appointment of the Toronto Housing Authority in May 1947. 

The provision of about 4,000 modern housing units in the 
"Redevelopment Areas" 1s, however, only a small part of tho process of 
reconstruction which will havo to be planned in order to restrain tho 
contimious process of obsolescence with which the interior parts of tho 
city are threatened and which has already caused 50 per conte of its 
residential area to be classified as "declining", From those declining arcas 
there is a continual flight to the suburbs which ultimately threatens the 


financial structure of the whole municipality. It is unthinable that the 


or 
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solid core of the city can be abandoned to such a wasteful declince Some 
have been hopeful that the process of time itself would rectify this 
tendency towards internal deterioration but the current history of the big 
Gities on the American continent seems to demonstrate that time aggravates 
rather than heals this processe 
If we were to assume that henceforth Greater Toronto will have 

to undertake a continuous replacement of dwelling units as they reach the 
age of about 50 years, then the annual turnover of this operation would 
have to begin at the rate of about 1,000 units a year increasing to the 
rate of about 4,000 units a year at tho end of a 50 yoar period (2 por cent. 
per anmm of the present 200,000 dwelling units in the metropolitan arca). 
The devising of legislative and financial machinery for accomplishing this 
task is undoubtedly going to be one of the major problems of urban governmont 
during the coming yearse The principal difficulty lies in tho fact that it 
is not sufficient merely to replace individual buildings, even if private 
investors were willing to sink their money in cbsolescent districtse It is 
the whole character of these neighbourhoods which must be rofashioned, for 
the growth of the city outwards from its central coro has changed the whole 
function of the internal street system and the availability of open spacose 
As the City Planning Board stated in its 1944 Report : 

These areas require more than mere protective measures for thoir 

improvement and the operation of a Zoning By-law cannot alone do 

more than stabilize existing conditions which are not satisfactorye 

Living conditions and amenities, open space, freedom from heavy 

traffic in the stroots, ctGe have already become sorious doficioncics 

which must be correctede In order to bring theso neighbourhoods up 

to a desirable standard for urban residential use, both public and 

private action will be necessary. Public action should of course 

precede private action, as only by public action can those conditions 


be treated which will encourage the private individual property ownor 
to act on his own behalf. 
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The public action. required may be of two kinds or two degrees | 
which might be referred to respectively as Remedial Planning and Re-plannings 
(1) Remedial Planning. Some declining neighbourhoods are not beyond recall 
and their vitality may be restored without much disturbance of the existing 
atreet plans and propertiese By minor adaptations of the street system it 
may be possible to divert through traffic into main arteries ani at the 
sane time remove traffic hazards and create additional play areasSe By 
integrating the improvement plans of the school authorities, the Parkst 
Department, the operation of the zoning by-laws and the activities of a 
neighbourhood citizenst association it may be possible to re-create a 
commnity and initiate a new spontaneous growth. A programme directed 
to this end has been proposed by the City Plaming Board in a recent 
"speeds to the peoploe The success of such remedial planning would Une 
doubtedly depend upon the vigour with which it was conducted and the 
recognition and support it was given by citizen groups. Unless the people 
concerned really believed that a neighbourhood could be revitalized it would 
not, in fact, be revitalized. 
(2) Ro-planning. Some declining neighbourhoods cannot be brought *. 
back to a desirable standard of residential use without a completo re- 
planning of the properties and somo disturbance of the street systome 
These are characteristically in the districts of mixcd land use to bo 
found along the borders of main artericse Almost the whole area south 


of Bloor Street between Bay Street and the Don River is in this condition, 


= The Planning Board Reports to the Citizens, a four page leaflet issued 
in May 1947. 
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The act of rebuilding on any single individual property is in itself ins 
sufficient to stem the general process of decline. It therefore becomes 
necessary to assemble blocks of land of such proportions that the ro= 
constructed areca would assume an ontity and character of its owm. For such 
an operation public action is necessary in order to acquire by expropriation 
those parcols of Land which could not be assombled by private interosts. 


The authority for a municipality in Ontario so to assembic land is grantcd by 


* 


tho Planning Act 1946, 
For the purpose of a housing project a municipality, with tho . 
approval of the Minister, may (a) acquire lami within the municipality; 
(ob) hold land herotofore or heroafter acquired within the municipality; 
or {c) sell, lease or otherwise dispose of land so acquired or held for 
a nominal or other consideration to any person or govornmontal authority 
having power to undertako housing projectse 
This provision makes it possible to assemblo and re=plan one or more city 
blocks so that a new residential neighbourhood can be created, unconfined 
by the previous boundarios of lots and strect linese Tho assembly and roe 
planning of such land can be carried out whethor the building 1s to be dono 
by a public housing authority (such as is proposed for the Regont Park and 
other redevelopment arcas) or whether the housing is to bo constructed and 
operated by private interests, Private devolopers could not take up such 
land profitably for housing development unless the cost of land por dwelling 
unit was marked down to a level comparable with that of land in suburban areas 
where Lots cost from 10 to 15 per cent. of the total cost of a dwelling 
unit. It is argued, however, that the municipality could ultimately profit 
from such a procedure of land acquisition even if the re=planned site were 


turned over to private developers for a nominal sums it is said that tho 
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* statutes of Ontario 1946, Chapter 71, Section 16. 
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increased reveme which a minicipality may derive by taxing the thus improved 
values of the land and buildings would ultimately compensate for the initial 
cost of land acquisition and clearancee This happy outcome would depend of 
course, upon the relationship between the cost of acquisition and the economic 
level of the occupants of the reconstructed area. It certainly seems unlikely 
that housing tenanted by middle and low income families could ever yield a 
tax revenue sufficient to pay off these costs of acquisitione 

At the present time the economics of this process of internal 
reconstruction are exercising the minds of municipal authorities in every 
major city on this continente To date no formula seems to have been con= 
ceived which would prevent the community as a whole from having to accept 
the financial loss that must accompany the re-development of obsolescent 
areas; reedevelopment can only take place if there is a markings=down of the 
values that socicty has placed upon such lande This must perhaps be regarded 
as @ normal charge for urban depreciation which has been omitted from our 
municipal bookkeeping during the previous historical period of city expansione 
A question ariscs, howevor, as to the source of funds for meeting these costse 
In the metropolitan community of Toronto there is obviously no logical. reason 
why these costs should be carried by those who happen to hold property within 
the boundaries of the city itself; sich a charge would in fact only create 
a vieious circle and accelerate the flight to the suburbs which is the 
original cause of the internal declines It would be more logical, in fact, 
to regard this cost of urban redevelopment as part of the prico that mst 
be paid for speading cities widely into marginal suburban land rather than 
developing thoir interiors intensively. But in practical terms there is no 


way in which these costs could now be charged to the whole group of 
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minicipalities within the metropolitan area and it is inovitable tha’ 
contributions must be sought from some senior govermments The necd for this 
re of funds is, indeed, already recognized in the “National Housing 
Act 1944, by provisions made specifically for the clearance of slum arcas 
but which, in principle, apply to tho larger process of urban redevelopment; 
the Federal Goverment offers to ay half the cost of land acquisition and 
clearance provided that tho land is to be developed "in accordance with an 
official community plan and provided the land is sold to a limited dividond 
housing corporations 

The administrative machinery by which this process of urban 
re=planning and redevelopment could be operated has yet to bo dovised. It 
may be necessary to create a public utility corporation or commission which 
would have the powers of expropriation and the delegated authority of the 
minicipality to assemble land and dispose of it for housing purposes. Some 
American cities have already assigned this function to their Local Public 
Housing Authorities and some have created Redevelopment Commissions for this 
purposes This operation of land assemblage should be clearly distinguished 


both from the planning function of a Planning Board and the managoment 


ee ee pe ET Te I er ee eee 
National Housing Act 1944, Section 12. 


"In order to assist in tho clearance, reeplanning, rehabilitation and 
modernization of slum areas or blighted or substandard areas in any munici~ 
pality, the Minister .. . « may make grants to a municipality in order to — 
assist in defraying the cost to such municipality of acquiring and clearing, 
whether by condemnation proceedings or otherwise, an area of land suitable as 
a location for a low cost or moderate cost rontal housing project . . + 6 o 
No grant made under this section shall oxceed one half of the amount by which 
the cost of acquisition and clearance of the land « « »« « exceeds the cost av 
which the land so acquired and cleared is sold « » « « for the purposo of con 
structing thereon a rental housing project, and no grant shall be made unéor 
their section unless the reminder of the excess is borne by the municipality 
or jointly by the municipality and the govermment of the province in which tho 
minicipality is situated.” 
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function of qa Housing Authority. 

The administrative problems implicit in a programme of housing 
replacement have been touched upon briefly here simply in order to indicate 
the kind of agency which the municipality will have to develop in order to 
deal with an important phase of its housing programme. More will be said 
later of the functions of the Housing Authority which has already been 


established in Torontoe 


Se 


The Disposition of New Housing 


Since there is virtually no land still left available 
for additional residential building within the boundaries of the city 
itself, almost all‘the additional housing required (as distinet from re= 
placements) will have to be built in the suburban municipalities. There 
aro now about 155,000 housing units in the city and about 56,000 in the 
suburban areas; the addition of 50,000 units to the suburban minicipalitios 
which may take placo during the post-war decade will therefore practically 
double their present accommodation and raise their population to almost two~ 
thirds of that within the city itself. This represents an entircly new 
balancing of the domestic economy of the whole metropolis and introduces 
administrative and planning problems on a major scalee The present services, 
streets, and commnity plant of the twelve suburban municipalities have to be 
developed for the reception of a population twice tho size of that for which 
present services cxist. There is now Little improved and serviced land still 


available and new capital is required for preparing building land. Recont 
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amendments to the National Housing Act 1944 have boon aimed to draw tho 
funds of the Insurance Companies into this venturcs, 

In the first attcmpt to visualizo the dimensions of tho 
housing shortage and the consoquent size of tho housing programme which 
must bo planned for the post-war years, ercat cmphasis has boon placcd 
upon the number of housose We arc told that Canada must produce 80,000 
houses in 1947 and 100,000 in subscqucnt yoarse We have ourselves calculatcod 
that Toronto necds to build about 50,000 additional houses in the noxt ton 
years. But these purely quantitative cstimatcs do not convoy a proper 
impression of the operation that has to be planned, for housing is but 
One clement in the composition of a rosidential community. Simply to 
scatter 52,000 houses around tho circumference of Toronto would not by any 
means solve the housing problom. For, in order that these houscholds may 
operate it will bo necessary to supply them with strects, sewors, water and 
power services, schools, shops, recreation arcas and all the other amenities 
of modern livinge 

In order that the housing programme may be carried out with 
the utmost economy it is obviously necessary that houses should be placed 
on sites that can be provided with the essontial services at the least cost 
both to the occupants of tho houses and to the public in general. Housos 
placed on outlying or scattered sites that cannot be integrated with the 
network of urban services represent a wastcful form of dcvclopmont. Un» 
fortunately there is a centrifugal force that contimally urges homo~ 
builders to build outside tho serviced arcas of the mctropolis; undor tho 
pressure of high costs familios of modest income are temptcd to seck refuge 


in undevcloped arcas where taxcs are lowor aml building rogulations aro loss 
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stricte Both to these familios and to the taxpaying public this acattoring 
of sub-standard housing is dangorous. Sooner or lator thoro is bound to 
come a demand for services to be extended to such scattered sites, and 
these will have to be providod in a manner that will not follow tho most 
logical and economical plane Meanwhile the very fact that the arca is 
inadequately serviced and protectod means that the owners of such houses possess 
insecure assets; in times of cconomic distress thoy find thomsolves ina 
vulnerable position and become the more easily a chargo upon the municipality. 

In Ontario some provision has been made for combating this 
threat of scattered and premature suburban development through the passage . 
of the Planning iee-teaes* By the terms of this Statute each subdivision of 
land for sale as building lots has to receive the approval of the Ministor 
of Planning and Development; a proposed subdivision may be rejected if it 
is regarded as premature or if the available utilities and municipal services 
are not adequate or if the subdivision does not conform with the official: 
plan for the area prepared by the local Planning Board. In this way a 
restraint may be placed upon the most wasteful procoss of rbal developmonte 

It is clear that the "cnd=product" of a housing programme is | 
not the construction of a specifiod number of housing units but is tho 
creation of a series of fully functioning communitics complete with all their 
operating services, The task of comploting the housing programme is in fact 
inseparable from the process of Community Planning. 

The Planning Boards established by minicipalities, under the 
authority of the Planning Act 1946, thus will have an essential part to wes 


in the development of Greater Toronto's housing programme for it will be 


Statutes of Ontario, 1946, Chapter 71, Section 25. 
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their pesponbibility to designate the areas for development and to determine 
the designs of the new communities that are to be created. -In order to 
complete the housing programme both as economically as possible and as 
rapidly as possible the process of production must be planned so that each 
new residential area may successively come to completion before tho noxt 
area is opened up and sorviced, This "timing" of successive dovelopments is, 
perhaps, an aspect of community planning to which too Littlo attention has 
been given, In planning the construction of new commnities it is nocossary 
a only to lay out the sites but also to dotormince the sequence of operations, 
In this sense community planning is similar to the planning of any othor 
kind of infustrial process3 it may be comparcd with tho designing of tho 
process by which tho component parts of automobiles arc dolivcred to the 
assembly line in a rational sequence so that the finished products can be 
brought to completion as cconomically and rapidly as possiblo. It has been 
pointed out above that the "finished product" of housing production is net 
tho individual house but the operating community e 

What is a community? 

In the contemporary concoption of town~planning a groat city 
such as Toronto consists of a number of neighbourhood communities oach of 
which may be regarded as a distinct social organism: In its 1944 Report the 
Toronto City Planning Board described @ neighbourhood as "a more or loss 
homogeneous area large enough to function as a social unit and not too small 
to stand on its own feet, with well~defined boundaries such as main roads, 
railways, ravines 6tce »« « « « e* It is truce that in the oxisting built-up 
city these neighbourhoods are not always very clearly dcfined$ they overlap 


and merge into one another, But the Planning Board was able to identify 78 
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neighbourhoods within the city boundaries, varying in sizo from 150 to 330 
acres with an average of about 250 acres, In tho oldor parts of the city 
there were found to be fron 60 to 100 persons per acre = or a population 
of about 20,000 in a 250 acre neighbourhood. In that more modorn part of 
the city which lies north of the CePeRe North Toronto Lino there wero 
found to be from 30 to 60 persons por acre ~ or a population of 7,500 to 
15,000 in a 250 acre neighbourhoods 

If the density of development in North Toronto, the most 
modern section of the city, may be regarded as a noueeuante standard, then we 
may aim to achieve a similar standard in the development of the present 
housing programme. To produce 50,000 houses may therefore be regarded as a 
community planning programme for the creation of about 25 neighbourhood 
communities, each containing a population of about 7,500 people living in 
about 2,000 housing units (3.75 persons per household). Since, however, a 
considerable proportion of the programme will be absorbed by the filling out 
of existing incomplete neighbourhood areas it would perhaps be safer to state 
that 20 (and not 25) new neighbourhood units are requirede 

A good deal of study of community organization has in recent 
years been directed towards determining the most desirable size of an 
operating residential unit or neighbourhood. About 2,000 households appoar 
to provide a well-balanced commnity. This number of households normally 
contains about the number of children required to support a school of 
manageable proportions and buys enough to keep a diversified group of 
retail stores in business. It is big enough to require its own recreation 
area and not so big as to make its own shops, schools and other community 


services too distant from any house in the neighbourhoods 
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With its population of 660,000 the City of Toronto has 85 
Public Schools (one per 7,764 population) and 16 Secondary Schools (one 
per 41,250 population). On this basis the school district conforms very 
conveniently with the suggested size of a neighbourhood, Tach new community 
with a population of about 7,500 will require one Public School and a 
Secondary will have to be provided for each group of five neighbourhoods. 


In all, therefore, the 50,000 unit post-war housing programme implies the 


‘need for 25 Public Schools and 5 Secondary Schools, 


While it is generally agreed that the provision of open 
spaces has been inadequate in the built up area of tho city there is no 
absolute standard to determine the proportion of residential land which should 
be dedicated as permancnt open spacee In its 1943 Report the Toronto City 
Planning Board presented somo proposals for accoptablo standards on the basis 
of which it may be calculated that residential areas containing 50,000 houses 
should be provided with about 320 acres of open space. Hach neighbourhood 
should have at least 3 acres developed as playgrounds for children of pre= 
school and school age. Five open spaces each of about 30 acres should be 
developed as playfields to serve the young people in a group of neighbourhoods. 


And in addition to these spaces planned for active recreation there should be 


‘'@ reasonable contribution, perhaps 100 acres, towards the general park system 
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of the metropolitan area, preferably as an integral part of a continuous 
inner green belt connected with the ravines and natural landscape areas of 
the Don and Humber rivor systemse 

Hach neighbourhood requires tho service of a number of retail 
stores. It has been the practice in the Toronto arca to devote the frontago 


of main traffic arteries to commercial use though this may have littlo relation 
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either to the convenient accessibility of these areas or to the amount of 
retail business that can be supported by a neighbourhood or group of 
neighbourhoods. In the zoning of land use within the new residential 
areas the local Planning Boards will need to make a more precise study of 
these retail requirements. It seems probable that a community of 2,000 
households ean be quite adequately served by about 40 stores which would 
require about 5 acres of land or frontage of about 1400 feet. Considerations 
of traffic movement and convenient distribution of these little shopping 
centres will recommend that they should not be strung along traffic arteries 
but should be located in compact groups at strategic pointss In all, not 
more than 125 acres of land should be required for this purposce 

In addition to these specific requirements other features of 
residential commnities will suggest themselvose Neighbourhood theatres and 
churches must be located and there will be a need for sites for a few light 
industries to provide local omployment apart from the arcas specifically 
zoned for industrial USC» 

The disposition of the new housing to be built in tho Toronto 
metropolitan area rests with the Local Planning Boards under the gencral co» 
ordination of the Metropolitan Planning Boards It is only necessary ‘here +o 
point out that the effoctive assembly of 50,000 housing units so that thoy 
form a serics of distinct operating communities cach complete with its Local 
services and amenitios, is an ossontial part of the planning of the housing 
programme.» The public should be able to sce these now neighbourhood 
communities clearly defined on the plans published and exhibited by the 
Metropolitan Planning Board and should be able to sec coach dosigned community 


in turn progressing towards completions So far the only suburban municipality 
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which has attempted to formate such plans is the Township of Etobicoke; 
it is greatly to be hoped that this process will be cxtonded and supported 
by strong zoning controls before post-war building has got any further out 


of hande 


The Progress of tho Housing Programme 


In TABLE 6 is shown the quantity of housing puilt in the 
Torento metropolitan area over a period of sixteen yearse This shows the 
gradual emergence from the depression years with a contimuous increase of 
production from 1932 until 1941, followed by a withdrawal during 1942, 
1943 and 1944. In 1945 residential construction returned to its 1941 scale 
with the completion of 4,553 units followed by the production of 4,447 in : 
19463 it had been hoped that there will be a steady increase through 1947 
and 1948. This expectation had been supported by the Federal Government's 
assurance that the hational programmo would produce 60,000 units in 1946, 
80,000 in 1947 and 100,000 units in each of the subsequent years, In 
proportion with this national programme it might be expected that the 
1946 production of 4,447 units in the Toronto area woul bo raised to 6,000 
in 1947 and perhaps 7,000 in 1948, Such an acceleration of production 
would, in fact, be required to fulfil the needs of the community as they have 
been calculated abovee 

In the fqce of this need for an increasing rate of production 
it is alarming to find that the rate is now likely to fall off rathor sharply 


after 1947, rather than increase. This situation may be foreseen as tho 
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result of a decline in the amount of residential construction initiated 
during the first half of 1947, as shown below. 


TABLE A 


VALUH OF RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED JANUARY TO MAY (inclusive) 


Toronto Metropolitan Area Montreal Metropolitan Area All Canada 


1945 & 7,904,300 & 6,862,900 360 884:, 700 
1946 (18 167,500 $15 , 803,800 888 , 925,800 
1947 $ 8,046,200 312,402,900 (356, 695,200 


(Sources: MacLean Building Reports Ltde) 

It is anticipated that on account of the substantial carry-over 
of unfinished work from 1946 (an estinated 40,000 units in all Canada) the 
total amount of housing that will be completed in 1947 may not actually prove 
to be less than that completed in 1946. It may even fulfil the promise of 
80,000 units for the national programme and 6,000 for the Toronto areds. But 
a carry-over of the same proportions is not likely to be repeated on account 
of the decline in new construction initiated this yoar. It appears therefore 
that the peak of production under present confitions of costs anf incomes 
has now been reached3 unless some new element is introduccd into the housing 
programme, production is likely to decline to a volume considerably lower 
than is required to fill tho continuing needs of the comminitye This might 


mean that production would stabilizo itself at a volume sufficient to accom 


modate the annual increase of population but would not succecd in making 


* 
Housing in Canada Quarterly Publication of the Central Mortgago and 
Housing Corporation, Vole 2, Noe 1, Jamary 1947. 
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good the remaining shortage or in taking obsolete housing out of circulations 

Te indications of a future decline in residential construction 
have been attributed to various causes. Phe nost evident cause is the buyor's 
resistance to the continucd increase of building costs coupled with the 
dissipation of wartine savings on the increasing cost of livings Thoso 
costs are compared on TABLE 7. Since the end of the war the costs of basic 
building materials have rison from an indox of 14d—4 to 173,4 while tho 
Cost of Living indox has rison from 120.3 to 132. 

Tho docline in new rosidontial construction contracts is also 
attributed in part to the large carry-over itsclf, Those unfinished housing 
units have certainly absorbed a considorable amount of the available labour 
and materials and until this business has been brought to completion it would 
be reasonable to expect a postponement of further now business initiatede 

Another contributing factor is the demand for labour and 
materials for the construction of business, industrial and engincering projects, 
(See TABLE 8.) While tho value of residential contracts awarded in tho 
Toronto metropolitan area in 1946 was about the sane as that for 1945 
(3326,000,000) tho value of all othor kinds of construction contracts was 
doubled (rising from $26,000,000 in 1945 to $50,000,000 in 1946)e Tho more 
attractive and secure type of employment offered in the construction of large 
pulldings has rerfioved from the residential field a very large labour force 
which could otherwise have been engaged in the construction of housing, 

Much controversy has arisen over the legitimacy of attempting to restrain : 
business and industrial building during a period of acute housing shortages 
The Federal Govornment has disclaimed any responsibility for such regulatary 


action and has declared that the municipalitics mst exercise any controls 
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that could be deviscde But in a complex municipal structure such as that of 
metropolitan Toronto, containing thirteen individual municipal governments, 
the difficultics of detcrmining a common course of action aro obviously 
insuperable, particularly in view of the fact that all municipalities welcone 
industrial and commercial buildings as reyonuo~producing assets whoreas 
housing for the middle and low income families ropresents expenses for tho 
provision of schools and other municipal services, With their anxicty to 
look after the welfaro of the unm=shoused families in thoir communities and 
at the samc timo benefit tho existing taxpayers this dilerma of the 
runicipalitics may be described as pitiful. For tho City of Toronto itself 
tho situation is particularly poignant; the city has to hold within its 
boundaries the ercat mass of unehoused families and yot it has no vacant 
land On which permanent housing could be built for them, If the City of 
Toronto itsclf were to prohibit certain classes of non»residontial building 
thoro would bo no assurance that the labour and materials so relcased would 
in fact be used for the construction of housing in the suburban municipalitics 
who might simply benefit themselves by continuing their progrenmos of ins» 
dustrial and commercial buildings As a practical operation, tho doliborete 
diversion of labour and matcrials from non=residontial construction into house 
ing construction obviously could only be effceted by a senior governnont 
and, specifically, by a governmental body which was already cormitted to 
responsibility for tho total housing programme and had the facilities for 
dirceting its development through financial and legislative provisions. 

As the post-war housing programme got under way one outstanding 
characteristic rapidly emerged. That was the lack of new housing built for 


rente When the 1946 building season oponcd, 57 por conte of the houses undor 
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construction were being built for sale by speculative builders, 25 per conta 
were being built for owners and only 18 per cent. were being built for rents 
(Virtually the only new rental housing being provided in the area were the 
three projects, each containing 200 dwellings, built by Wartime Housing 
Limited for the families of veterans.) This immediately represented a serious 
gap in the programme since at the end of the war there were in the city about 
ten thousand fewer rental housing units than thero had been when the war 
started. 

In 1930 about half of all the dwellings within tho City of 
Toronto were houses occupiod by their owners, the other half being rentod 
houses and various forms of multiple housing such as duplexes, apartments 
etc, From 1950 till 1940 there was a continuous decline in home ownership 
till in 1941 owner-occupied houses ropresonted only 41.3 por conte of all tho 
dwellings in tho citye Since then, under the prossuro of the housing shortago 
thore has becn a marked increase in homeownership, tho proportion having 
risen to 47.1 par conte by tho Fall of 1944, The competitive bidding of 
those looking for a homo in tho congested city caused prices of houses to 
advance sharplye Rent control prevented landlords from gotting what thoy 
regarded as the full earnings from their properties and thoy took the 
opportunity offered by the unrestricted sales market, Consogucntly many 
long-time tenants faced the prospect of oither moving or buying. Between 
1941 and 1945 more than 8,000 houses, previously rented, ceme into owners 
Occupation. Consequently at the end of the war there were about ten thousand 
fewer rental housing units than there had teen when the war started. This 
significant change of terre took place in spite of the wartime orders which 


restricted evictions of tenantse 


x 
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The post-war concentration upon the production of houses for 
sale rather than for rent is to be seen in the type of accommodation that 
has been builte In the Toronto metropolitan area during 1945 and 1946, 
89e7 per cente of all units completed were single family houses (a few of 
them semi-detached ) , only Set por conte were in the form of duploxes or 
apartments and 669 per conte wore conversionse The typos of accommodation 
provided are shown in dctail on TABLE 9, 

Tho efforts to produce rental housing through tho agency of 
Housing Emterprises Limitod (a limited dividend housing corporation created 
by the Federal Govermont and the Insurance Companios) and tho subsequent 
withdrawal of this agency in the Spring of 1947 on account of high costs 
and rents, dramatized tho fact that the production of now rental housing 
is not under existing circumstances e profitablo undertaking. Although 
there are immediate prospects of full occupancy and adequate returns, par~ 
ticularly since the removal of rent control from new accommodation in July 
1947, yet any cautious investor has to reckon with the possibility that 
immediate profits might be more than wiped out by the future competition of 


housing built during a lator period of lowor construction costs. 
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CHAPTER III 
HOUSING COSTS 


le 


The Cost of a 5,000 Unit Annual Programme 


During 1946 the value of residential construction in the 
Toronto metropolitan area was somewhat more than $26,000,000 for a pro» 
duction of about 4,500 housing units. If tho programmo wore maintained at 
an anmial volume of 5,000 units the expenditures on construction would be 
about $30,000,000 a yeare From one point of view this may bo rogarded as 
an alarming cost to bo met out of tho income of the communitye From another 
point of view it may be regarded.as a great source of employmont and busincss 
for the community. *To begin with the construction of 5,000 housing units 
represents jobs for one year for about 14,000 men of whom about 6,800 would 
be need ox the actual building sites, while about 8,000 would be cmployod 
in the industries supplying building materials and in tho transportation 


servicese The annual payroll of construction workers would be more than 


* Figures in this paragraph aro derived from material presented in Manpower 


and Material Requirements for a Housing Progress in Canada, a report proparod 
by the Department of Reconstruction and Supply, (the King's Printer, 
Ottawa, 1946). 
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$11,000,000. Orders for building matcrials to manufacturers and distributors, 
including transportation costs to the sitc, would vary botween $14,400,000 


and 31.7 ,500, 000 with nine major supply industrics participating as follows: 


(a) Cement, gravel and sand — $1,220,000 
(b) Brick, tile and stone 795 ,000 
(ec) Lumber and its products 6,810,000 
(4) Lath, plaster, stucco, insulation materials 1,805 , 000 
(e) Roofing materials 465,000 
(£2) Paint and glass ~ 510,000 
(g)‘ Plumbing and heating equipment 2,970,000 
(h) Electrical equipment and fixtures 620,000 
(i) Other building materials, mainly steel and other 790,000 
metals 


In addition to these cxpenditures on labour and naterials, contractors and 
builders would earn in overhead and profit about $3,000,000 and real estate 
trananotions would amount also to about §3,000,000¢_ At the samo tino 
professional poople, espectally arohitocta, lawyors, dnainoere and surveyors, 
would be busily occupied and there would be an expanded volume of busincss 

for the lending institutions responsible for financing tho major part of the 
housing prograrmo. | 

In order to place in its proper perspective the proposal for a 

. $30,000,000 (annual) housing construction industry 4b should perhaps be 
recalled that during the five pre—war years 1935=1939 inclusive, the housing 
industry in the Toronto area was operating at an annual average. of only 
$13,500,000 and the construction industry as a whole (residential, business, 
industrial and engineering projects conbined ) averaged only $23,178,000 a. Yoate 
This eensaxi aon may cause some doubt to be placed upon the ability of 
metropolitan Toronto's economy +0 carry such a large sesidential construction - 


programmes 
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The Components of Housing Costs 


“To the owner of Housing the costs are made up of five 
components: the costs of Building, Land, iloney, Maintenance ani Taxes. 
Although the owner or purcheser of a houso may meet these costs in various 
ways and at various intervals yet they must ultimatcly bo paid out of the 
currcnt income of the occupante It is therefore convenicnt to think of 
these costs as being paid in regular monthly instalments as rente Tho 
cost of carrying a $7,000 housing unit over a 20 yoar poriod can be brokon 
down into the following components: 


TABLE B 


GROSS MONTHLY COST OF A $7,000 HOUSING UNIT 


Monthly Payment Per Conte 


(a) Building 


Cost of Construction $6,225 822094 39 
(b) Lana 
Cost of Improved Lot $775 3e2d 6 
(c) Money 
$2,000 cash at 3% 15.68 27 
$5,000 NHA Loan at 43% 
(a) Maintenanco 6966 11 
At $80 per annum 
(c) Taxes 
At 2% of $7,000 11.466 17 


$60 017 100 per conte 


* (for footnote to pago 45 sco pago 47) 
45 
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It should be noted that in practice the private owner=occupant 
of a new house does not have to meet these full costs out of income. Ona 
$7,000 house a purchaser is normally required to make an initial cash payment 
of about $2,000. This is drawn from his savings and it is not to be presumed 
that an owner-occupant would return this sum to savings or pay interest on ite 
It is, however, ono of tho component costs and the purchaser has in effoct 
forfeited the interest which such savings would have yielded. In rental 
housing, therefore, this itcm must appear within the gross monthly cost 
to be covered by rent payments. But if, however, this cash payment is not 
included within the monthly payments that must be mot by an owner=occupant 
the current costs would appoar as follows: (here the $2,000 has beon deducted 
from the cost of construction in item (a) and the interest on the {2 000 
has been omitted from item (c)). 


TABLE C 


MONTHLY COST oF $7,000 HOUSING UNIT TO OWN=R=OCCUPANT 


Monthly Payment Por Conte 


(a) Building 
Cost of Construction $6,225 $17.60 35 
less $2,000 cash paymont 


(bd) Land 
Cost of Improved Lot $775 3923 7 
(c) Money 
$5,000 NHA Loan at 43% 10.68 22 
{d) Maintenance 
At $80 por annum 6266 13 
(e) Taxes 
At 2% of $7,000 11.66 23 
$49.83 100 per conte 
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From the above breakedown it is evident that reductions in 
construction costs offer the best prospects of reducing housing expenses 
since the building itsolf is the largest single item and the cost of the 
loan required to pay for building is the next most substantial elemonte 
And since the cost of borrowing money is such a prominent foature it is also 
evident that successful offorts to fortify tho sccurity of loans and so re= 
duce interest rates may bring substantial savings to tho householdcr. 
Ultimately, of course, the security of loans must depend upon tho employment 
and solvency of tho occupants of housing and so is deoply involved in the 
whole national programme for full employment and social security. But 
through the opcration of the housing programme itscolf it may be possible 
to provide for greater financial security and a consequent reduction in tho 
current expenses of housing; this may be achioved by improvements in the 
fabric of tho house and in its setting within the community. The quality 
of housing may, in fact, come to be an cssential factor in reducing its 
current cxponses to occupantse This theme runs through the following dis= 


cussion of the five component items in housing costse 


(a) Building. The cost of constructing a house depends upon 
its size andi upon the price of the materials and workmanship omployeds. In 


genoral principle it must be romarked that a cheaper house does not 


* (footnote to page 45) The figures used in this soction are based upon 
data specially provided by tho Central Mortgage and Housing Corporations 
This data covered all houses for the construction of which loans had been 
made under the National Housing Act 1944 in the Greater Toronto arca during 
1946. The interpretation placed upon this data is that of the author and 
no responsibility is attached to the Contral Mortgage and Housing 
Corporatione 
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necessarily reduce the cost to the consumer in vicow of the fact that figwatHE 
exponses are itons on @ monthly budget and thercofore depond not so much upon 
the initial capital sum as upon the length of time ovor which the amortisation 
payments can be spread. Tho bettcr the dcsign, the substance and the cn» 
vironment of a house the longor will it Seay uscful and attractive and 
therefore the less should cach successive occupant have to pay towards its 
initial capital coste A $5, 000 loan available undcr the terms of the National 
Housing Act 1944 costs $31.52 a month (Intcrest and Principal) if spread 
over 20 years but would cost only $25e21 a month if spread over 30 yoarse 

It is clear that houses of poor quality and tomporary 
character, the costs of which mst be paid off quickly while they retain 
some desirable charactoristics, may ultimately prove to be the most cx= 
pensive to the communitye The ability of architects, manufacturers and 
commnity-planners to dosign housing which in 20 and 30 yoarst time will 
be almost as desirable as it is to-day, may prove to be the most offcctive . 
step towards reducing the current expenscs of housinge 

Whon it is roalizcd that the cost of building roprescnts less 
than 40 por cente of total housing exponses it becomes cvidont that the 
individual itens of materials and labour represent but minor factors in tho 
monthly paymentse Even a 20 por ccnte reduction in the cost of labour 
(labour represents about 40 por conte of the cost of construction) would 


only reduce the monthly prico of a $7,000 houso by about $2.00. 


(b) Lande Tho cost of suburban building lots in the Toronto 
area range between $200 and $1,000. For all houses built in the arca during 


1946 under the terms of tho National Housing Act 1944 the prices of land 
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fell into the following groups; 


TABLE D 


PRICES OF LOTS FOR HOUSHS BUILT THROUGH N.H.A. LOANS TORONTO METROPOLITAN 


AREA 1946 
Price Range Per Cent. of Lots in Hach Price Range 

§ 200 = 3 299 2e8 per cent. 

300 = 399 Sel 

400 « 499 10.0 

500 = 599 10.0 

600 = 699 218 

700 = 799 11.0 

800 = 899 260d 

900 = 999 L002 - 
1,000 » 1,099 2-8 


100.0 per cente 


Land costs may be reduced through the opportunity to use 
sites which have not acquired an inflated spcculative or commercial value 
and which may be built upon without expensive ‘preparations of grading and 
drainages But if the attempt to find cheap land leads to placing houses 
at considerable distances from contres of employmont tho apparent saving to 
the consumer may prove to bo offsct by addcd costs of transportation. 
Furthermore, land which has not acquired considerable speculative value 
is only to be found in arcas which do not possess urban scrvices and 
amenities; the eventual need to supply these sorvices and ancnitics may 
Likewise impose unexpected costs upon the occupants of houses and taxpayors 


in general, 


(c) Money. Tho cost of borrowing capital for the construction 


of a house and the acquisition of building land represents about one quarter 
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of all housing expensese Through the procedure established in Canada by 
the three successive National Housing Acts and through the present ad~ 
ministration of the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation much has been 
done to stablize this formidable component of housing costs. A crown 
corporation now shares with private financial institutions the risks of 
lending capital; the credit of the Dominion of Canada has been brought into 
play in order to make building money less exponsivee CeMleHeCe has set up 
an cClaborate nation=wide administrative organization to see that its loans 
are secure; by actual inspcction of houses constructed thero is an attempt 
to establish that the sound qalitics of a dwelling will last throughout the 
period of tho loam. By appraising tho purchasers’ incomes their probable 
ability to make periodic payments is judged and an attempt mado to prevont 
borrowers fron assuning obligations beyond their capacitiose 
The rate of interest required must bo sufficient to meet 

three charges: 

(1) The normal rate of interest on investment capital 

(2) The security against the failure of the barra er 

(3) The administrative chargese 
It is clear that private financial institutions could not stay in the housing 
mortgage business at a rate of interest lower than that which obtains to»daye 
Any prospect that intcrest rates could be reduced to 34 per cents, as has 
sometimes been suggested, mist bo bascd on the willingness of tho public to 


use public revenue for supplenenting the cost of operating housing loanse 


The entry of the Contrql Mortgage and Housing Corporation into the field, 


with the aid of public capital, already makes it essential that the loans so 


7] 
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placed should be protected against the risks of unemploynent and neighbourhood 
deterioration. It should enpeauly be realized that at a time when the 
shortage of housing coupled with high building costs is forcing many house= 
holders to assume loan obligations which aro dangerously near the linit of 
their financial capacity, the risks involved in lending building money are 
very greate Only history will be able to prove whether the present 4} per 
cent. interest rate is s¥fficient to cover these risks and the costs of 
adninistrationse 

In addition to the interest that must be paid on money loared, © 
the purchaser of a house is toeday required to make a substantial cash payment. 
For houses built in the Toronto area during 1946 under the terms of the 
National Housing Act 1944 this payment has represented from one fifth to one 
third of the capital cost of the house and lote 


TABLE E 


ae 


CASH CONTRIBUTIONS OF BORROWERS. LOANS MADE UNDER NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 1044 
TORONTO METROPOLITAN AREA 1946 


Price Range, House ani Lot Average Cash Payment Per Cente of Total Cost 


$5,500 ~ 6,500 1 587 25 per conte 
46,500 « 7,500 1,995 29 
more than $7,500 $2 731 33 


In other words the loan on a $6,000 housing unit has not usually exceeded 
$4,500, the loan on a $7,000 unit has not exceodod $5,000 and tho loan on a 
$8,000 unit has not exceeded $5,300. These substantial cash payments which 


borrowers have had to make have arisen largely of course because of tho 


Fam 
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distinction that has been mado between the actual cost of a house and lot 
and tho "lending valuo", which is a eseatarers sum nGanteee by the loan appraisor 
as the true value of the house. pune 1946 "Lending values" in the Toronto 
area ranged between 80 and 90 per cent. of the estimated actual cost of the 
house and lote For instance a house and lot actually costing $38,300 would 
be assigned a "lending value of $7,000 on which a loan of $5,700 would be 
made (that being the legal maximum loan for a property valued at $7,000)3 
the purchaser would consequently be required to make a cash contribution 
of $2,600. 

The eloment of tho cash contribution in housing loans has 
created a somewhat misloading comparison botwcon the costs of homeownership 
and rental housinge To obtain a strictly comparable analysis of the come 
ponent costs the housc=purchascor should include the intercst and the rotiro~ 
ment of the capital sum mado as a cash paymente (The implications of this 
point are brought out in TABLE B and Ce) For if this cash payment wero not 
made , the interest thereon would enablo the householder to occupy rental 


housing at a proportionatcly highor monthly ratee 


(4) Maintenances. Tho oxpenscs of keoping a house in good ordor 
and repair usually occur at such irregular intervals that few homeowners 
regard them as part of tho monthly and anmial cost of housinge They are none 
the less very real costs the proportions of which are inversely related with 
the durability and cost of the original structure of a dwelling. It costs 
less to build with perishable materials but costs more to dofend them against 
deterioratione For the security of the londing institutions and the welfare 


of future gencrations of occupants it is essential that physical deterioration 
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should be held in check; the brocess of obsolescence is the most serious 
drain on housing supply and leads to costs of replacement which will 
ultimately fall upon the community at large. 
In large-scale rental housing the costs of maintenance are 
often taken to be $100 annually per housing unit. A figure of 380 anmally 
has been taken here to provide adequately for repairs, replacements, decoras 


tion and other normal items of upkeep required by the small home owners 


(e) Taxes. Tho streets, utilitios, schools, parks and other 
services that are required by houscholders are paid for through property 
taxese Without these servicos a household could not function; the anmeniticos 
of the neighbourhood that aro largoly creatod by these municipal services 
form part of the value of a house that mst be paid for, It is widely 
believed that since a large proportion of the municipal tax reveme is spent 
by tho local government on services not directly associated with real property, 
that these taxes should not be based on proyerty values and become an sloement 
in housing costs. But it may equally well be argued that all community 
services which mako a city more desirable to live in and work in must, 
however indirectly, influence tho valuo of every house within its areae 

It is difficult to make gcmralizations about the cost of 
local taxes because these vary so much botwoon one municipality and anothor 
and between different districts in tho same municipality and they also vary 
over the timo during which mortgago payments arc being madee Tho principal 
cause of variation is the method of paying for local improvements in nowly 
developed areas; these arc commonly assesscd against properties in a now 


residential area over a period of about fivo yoars after which the rate of 
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taxation reverts to a normal mill»rate on the assessod valuce. In the 
absence of any better uniform figure which can be used, it has here boon 
assumed that the taxes on new houses represent annual payments of about 
2 por cente of the total value of a propertye In othor words the taxcs on 
a $6,000 house are about 9120 a year and the taxos on a $7,000 house arc 
about $140 a yoare 

It should be observed that .it is now common practice for local 
taxes to be paid by the lending institution which has placed a mortgage ona 
new house, The purchaser's monthly payments include payments for taxes, This 


procedure protocts tho mortgage holder from finding that a debt has 


* accumulated against a property on account of unpaid taxose 
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The Components of Construction Costs 


In 1943 a * survey was undertaken by the Dominion Government's 
housing agency to determine the relative proportions of the costs of materials, 
onesite labour, overhead and profits in the building of housese ‘The analysis, 
based on the experience of a Large mumber of contractors throughout Canada wh- 


had been lately engaged in residential building, yiclded tho following ratios: 


Cost of materials 50 = 55 per conte 
Cost of onsite labour 35 ~ 40 per conte 
Overhead and profits 1O per cente 


The experience of postewar building secms to indicate that a higher proportion 


# : : 
Dre Oe Je Firestone: The Labour Value of the Building Dollar 


A report made for the Housing Administration, Departrient of Finance, 
Ottawa, (King's Printer, 1943,) 
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of costs should be attributed to overhead and profits, particularly during a 
period of reorganization when builders are faced with the hazards arising out 
of uncertainties in the supply of both materials anf skilled labour, On the 
whole it appears reasonable now to attribute costs of construction to materials, 
on=site labour and overhead in the proportions of 50, 35 and 15. On this 
basis a house which contains mterials costing $4,000 would consume $2,800 
in labour costs on the site and would carry $1,200 in overhead and profits 
representing a total cost to tho purchasor of $7,000. 

Tho costs of houscebuilding vary in relation with tho size and 
plan of the house and also in rolation with tho materials of which it is built. 
Sinco there is an infinite number of possible variations in the form and subs 
stance of a house it is extremely difficult to present simplo comparable 
generalizations about tho cost of building. In ordor to mako valid comparisons 
between the costs of building in solid brick and the costs of building a 
woodeframe dwelling it would be necessary to compare two houses of similar 
size and plan constructed under idontical circumstancos, Actual building 
oxpericnce does not offer the opportunity to make such scientific comparisoise 

The housing units created in the Toronto metropolitan arca 
during 1945 and 1946 may be conveniontly classificd undor five different - 
types of construction ~ 

Wood frame with wood siding or shingles 

Wood frame and brick vonocr 

Cinder or coment blocks and stucco 

Brick facing and masonry blocks 

Solid bricks 
About one third of all the houses built in the arca have beon constructed of 


solid brick, about one quarter have been of wood frame construction and anothor 
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. quartor have been built of masonry blocks with a brick facing. (Sce TABLE 10.) 
Although it is not possible to determino the costs of all 

these houses which were built by many contractors under many different cir- 
cumstances, yet it is possible to formulate some general comparative figures 
through the use of representative figures through the use of representative 
examplese This method was used in a recent study published by the Departnent 
of Reconstruction and Supply entitled "Manpower and Material Roquirenents for 
@ Housing Programme in Canada”. Hore the "representative" examples were taken 
to be housing units of a desirable character constructed in accordance with 
the standards required for obtaining loans under the National Housing Act 1944. 
For such "representative" housing units specifications of materials were pro=» 
pared so that comparisons could be made between houses sbuseeuauan of difforent 
materials but all of the same sizo and accormodatione For this purposo the 


sizes of the representative exanples have been taken as follows: 


Cubic Feet Nurber of Rooms 
Single Fanily House 16,000 6 
Multiple Unit Dwelling 15,000 5 1/3 


(The representative "multiple unit dwelling" is assumed to be one Living unit 
within 4 puilding containing three duellings; its cost therefore represents 
one third of the total costs of such a building.) 

The material specifications of each pomresontetive house have 
peen classified into 63 items under 10 headings: | 


1. Cement, Gravel and Sand 

2e Brick, Tile and Stone 

Se Lumber and its products 

4, Lath, Plaster and Insulation Materials 
Se Roofing Materials 

6. Paint and Glass 

7. Plumbing Equipment and Fixtures 

8. Heating Equipment and Fixtures 
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9 Eloctrical Equipment and Fixtures 
10. Other Materials. 


Current prices in the Toronto area (December 1946 « February 1947) have been 
obtained for all of the items specified and these have been assenibled to give 
the total costs of materials required for the construction of eight different 
types of dwelling unit, five types of single family house and three types 
of mitiple unit. Two examples of these detailed schedulos are shown on 
TABLES 11 aia 12. These schodul os aro idontical with those used in tho study 
entitled "Manpower and Material Roquirements for a Housing Programme in 
Canada" but it was found that costs in Toronto at tho turn of the year 
(1946 = 1947) were in all cases higher than those which had been assomblod 
for the Canadian study published in Soptomber 1946. Thoso total costs will, 
of course, require further modification as tho prices of building matorials 
change during subsequent monthse 

To the costs of matorials for cach type of house havo finally 
been addad the proportionate costs of labour and of contractorts overs 
head, thus obtaining a figure for tho total cost of each representative 
type of dwelling. Theso compilations are shown on TABLES 134 and 133; 
in the former TABLE the proportionate porcentages of Materials, Labour 
and Overhead have been takon as 50, 35 and 15 respectively while in the 
latter table thoy have beon taken as 52.5, 3765 and 10 per cente respectivoly. 
The total costs havo beon summarised on TABLE F, following, bascd on the 


proportions used in TABLE 13B.e Here also are shown the costs par cubic foot. 
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TABLE F 


COSTS OF CONSTRUCTING REPRESENTATIVE TYPES OF DWELLING IN THE TORONTO ARHA 
JANUARY 1947 


Type of Dwelling Total Cost of Unit Cost per Cubic Foot 


Single Family Houses 
of 16,200 cubic feet _— 
(a) Wood frame with siding 7 344. 45e4 conts 


(b) Wood frame with brick vencer 7,712 47.6 
(c) Masonry blocks’ and stucco 7,278 4409 
(a) Masonry blocks, brick facing 7,952 49.40 
(e) Solid brick 8,028 49.5 


Multiple Unit Dwellings 
of 15,000 cubic feet 7 
(f) Wood framo with siding $5,405 36,5 cents 


(g) Masonry blocks, brick facing 5,472 3604 
(h) Solid brick 5,529 3608 


Tho costs of construction given above have been derived from: 
(a) Schedules of costs of materials of which two examplos are given on 
TABLES 1L and 12 
{b) Compilations of Materials, Labour and Ovorhead costs in tho proportions 
of 52.5, 3725 and 10 por cent, respectively as shown on TABLE 13Be 
The schedulos of matorials given on TABLES 11 and 12 give some 
suggestion of the grcat diversity of operations that are set in motion by 
the decision to build a houses Thero must be gathered togother on tho 
pbuilding site a great varicty of materials brought fron many different parts 
of the country and transported by many different agencics, Somo of these 
materials are already manufactured, somo of them aro roughly finished and 
some of them reach the sito in thoir raw state. A great variety of skills 
and tools are then required for fashioning these materials and assenbling 
them into the form of a house. The very diversity of these operations = the 


number of primary producers, manufacturers, tradesmen and transporting 
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agencies which are involved = all contributes to the ultimate complex of 
costs which is widely spread and deeply rooted in the economy and wage 
structure of the natione It is this very complex nature of the building 
process that makes it so difficult to identify where.economies could nost 
profitably be sought. Critical observers of the building industry have 
only been able to agreo that, within the traditional processes of house 
puilding, there is no one simple approach to reducing costse “Any con= 
siderable cost reduction," declares an cminent ieriees authority on the 
subject, "must come from an accurulation of many relatively minor items, 
no one of which, taken by itself, is of outstanding importance." The truth 
of this statement may be illustrated by the following examples showing the 
approximate percentages by which the total construction cost of a dwelling 
unit would be reduced as the result of a 20 per conte reduction in tho cost 
of wendous compnnent items, For instance:a 20 yr conte, roduction in 
plumbing materials would reduco the total cost of constructing a dwelling by 
Only 1e2 per cent. amd a 20 per cent. reduction in the prico of lumber, by 
far the largest single itom in house construction costs, would reduce the 
total cost by no more than 4.6 por cente 

20 per cente reductions in the cost of each of those items 


would reduce the total cost of constructing a dwelling unit 
by the stated percentagos** 


Lumber, at the site 4.6 por cent. 
Plumbing materials, at the site 1.2 
Heating matorials, at the site oe) 
Cement, Gravel and Sand, at the site 03 


Carponters' wagos 2 

Plumbers* wages 1,0 
Wages of skilled workers in gencral 58 
Wages of unskilled and semi-skilled workers 1.7 
General Construction overhead and profit 20 


*® (for footnotes to page 59 sco page 60) 
ek 
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From tine to tinc it is claimcd that high costs of construction 
can be attributed to this or that clement in tho pbuilding process. It is at 
the present time a commonplace to say that the productivity of labour is to 
be blamed; it is said that construction workors are not porforming a day's 
useful labour for a day's. wage. Though there may be some truth in this, tho 
significance of any such individual item of costs is diminished in importance 
when it is considered in rolation with all other cloments in the cost of 
construction. The few examplos quoted abovo simply scrve to illustrate this 
all too obvious fact that lowor costs of construction cannot bo achioved by 
any one facile policy; thoy must await the concurronce of many indcpondent 
events which may influence.prices and efficiency in those many economic 


activities directly or indirectly associated with the building processe 


Ae 


The Nature of The Building Industry 


Any serious consideration of the costs of building houses 
seems to lead to the conclusion that no really significant changes in the 
levels of costs are likely to be achieved without some revolutionary changes 
in the building process itself. In the simplest torms, that process consists 
of the movement of materials from their primary source into the finished 


building with labour being applicd to the fabrication of these materials 


(Footnotes to page 59) > 
* Miles Ee Colean: American Housing (The Twonticth Contury Fund, 1944) 
page 52 
** Figures based on component costs developed in Tho Labour Value of tho 


Building Dollar quoted above. 
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at various stages along the lince Tho ultimate cost of a building is in 
fact made up of the accumulated costs of moving the matcrials plus the 
accumulated costs of the labour that has beon applied to those matcrials 
plus the accumulated overhead and profit of all those who have handled the 
materials en route, It is clear therefore that the efficiency ani economy 
of the building process is most likely to be improved by efforts to smooth 
the flow of materials and to concentrate tne: wane of fabrication at the 
fewest possible points along the Lincs 

A study recently made by the UeSe National Housing Agency” 
revealed the fact that some 40 per cent. of the costs of materials at the 
site is attributable to charges for distribution ané transportation while the 
remaining 60 per cente is accountable to the costs that accumulate up to 
and including the process of manufacture, After leaving the manufacturerts 
warehouse it is common procedure for building materials to be shipped again 


to a rotailer and stored again before being finally delivered to the sito 


_ for assembly into a buildings This does not apply of course, to all kinds 


of building materials, some of which are dolivored directly to the site 

by the manufacturers and so save the intermediary costs of transportation, 
storage and handling, But the necd for an elaborate system of distribution 
has been made necossary by the charactcristically small scalo of the firms 
undortaking the acti construction of housese Housc~building has not 
attracted large=«scale construction firms and the ficld has been left almost 
entirely to the small home-buildor whose organization can quickly adapt 


itself to tho fluctuating demand for housing. The small speculative builder 


* National Housing Agency: Housing Costs (Washington, DeCe,.Decemter 1944). 
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undertakes the erection of only a few houses at a time, saving the cost of 
managerial overhead and office space and protecting himself from market 
uncertainties by keeping his output in line with the inmediate demand of 
prospective purchasers, Under such circumstances it has been impossible 
to smooth out the flow of building materials and simplify the process of 
production. Fundamental changes in the process can only be brought about 
through the entry of largeescale producers into the housing industry and 
they could only enter upon such a business if thoy could anticipate a cone 
tinuing market which would justify tho necessary capitalization. Since tho 
oxpectation of such market conditions has neovor yot acomod justificd the 
organization of the residential building industry has stagnatede This 
expericnes secms to indicato that no great revolutionary changes and 
economics can take place unless govormmental authority can cither guarantca 
the housing market or bo prepared to capitalize the housing industry itsolf. 
The difficulty of bringing largo-scalo fabricating industries into operation 
has now been domonstrated in tho United States whore evon during the housing 
shortage of 1946 pro=fabricators were unable to raise capital privately and 
had to obtain funds from the government's Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
in order to establish and equip their production plante It may be said, 
however, that if there wore an assured demand for its products a large=scalo 
housing industry could be organized with privato capitale Is it possible 
that this might be brought about by the introduction of a public housing 
programme which would supplement and reinforce tho private market for housing? 

The hopo that substantial cconomios could be achicved by a 


more industrialized process of house=building is suggested by a comparison 
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of the labour content in the cost of making a house and in the costs of 


various manufactured products, TABLE G shows that the percentage labour 


content in the value of manufactured goods in general averages 18 per cont. 
Compared with the labour costs of houseebuilding, 35 per cente for on-site 
labour alone, this points to the conclusion that residential building has 
not yet acquired the characteristic economies of industrial technology. The 
principal reason for this contrast lies, of course, in the fact that a house 
is immobile and its final assembly has at present to be done piece by piece 
out on the site undor all the hazards of weather and without permanent equip» 
mente It has not been possible to apply to residential construction the 
assembly line system with tasks broken down into simplo and comparatively 
unskilled operations; in residential building tho assembly line is fixed and 
the workers movee 


TABLE G 


LABOUR COST AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL VALUE OF 
VARIOUS CLASSES OF FINISHED MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


House (Labour on site only) 35840 per conte 
Chemical products 15 per cent. 
Non=metallic mineral products i1 
Non-ferrous metal products 15 
Iron products 28 
Wood and paper products 20 
Textiles and textile products 19 
Animal products 9 
Vegetable products 10 
Miscellaneous products LQ 
Average 18 per conte 


eee een edn 
Derived from Statistics in Canada Year Book 1946 pp,_400—405 
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It is only when Large~scale projects are planned that there 
are opportunities to introduce important features of industrial organization 
aimed to reduce the high co costs in the building process. First of all, 
by standardizing dimensions and details it becomes possible to place a greater 
proportion of the finishing work under factory conditions whore the work 
can proceed at a steady flow throughout the seasons, uninterrupted by 
weather conditions and the irregularities of tho markete Ultimate economics 
are also to be sought by fabricating wall sections off the site and simplify= 
ing the elaborate form of structure which has been evolved under the con= 
ditions of hand assembly. At the present timo tho basic form of house 
building is a structural framework to which are appliod layors of interior 
and exterior insulating "skinstt cach applied by difforent tradesmen = brick 
layers, carpenters, plastcrers and painterse In this conception of a structure 
there has been Little advance during the age of industrializatione Wo now 
await ths results of experiments being prepared at tho National Rescarch 
Council in Ottawa which may lead to a systom of assombly londing itself to 
partial factory production and providing a kind of industrialised residontial 
construction suitable to Canadian conditions. 

Whatevor economics may be achicvod by applying more of the 
necessary labour to building materials bofore they reach the site, there 
will always remain a relatively high proportion of on-site labour costs for 
assemblye Here again there arc cconomics that arise logically out of largo~ 
scale projects. Efficiency may be gained by the repetition of familiar 
tasks; by planning the production of a largo group of houses it is possible 


to move working teams from ono unit to another in sequence as cach process 
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is completcd. Tho building work can bo carcfully broken down into a numbor 
of operations for each of which the necessary personnel and equipment can 
be brought into action as each unit in turn passes through the successive 
phases in its assembly and completion. In Canada we have already made some 
attempt to gain efficiency through the building of groups of houses; the 
"integrated" housing scheme sponsored by the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation was largely aimed to provide the conditions under which a buildor 
could apply his Labour most efficiently by building a group of houses in ono 
planned opcration. The guarantoe of salo provided by the Corporation also 
removed the risks of marketing a group of houses all brought to completion 
at about the same time in tho samo locality. It is too early yet to appraiso 
the economics which may be attributed to the "integrated" scheme, 

In this approach to building cconomy there is a fundamental 
dilomma concerning the scale of building organization. it is a mattor of 
general belief that the small=scalce speculative builder, eapable of producing 
from fivo to a dozen houses a year, cam work more cconomically than a Largo 
organization which must support somo high=salaricd cxocutives and maintain a 
downtown office with a staff of draftsemen and stenographors.e. This is the 
contention of the organized home-builders who have rosisted tho introduction 
of officially sponsored large~scalo produccrs such as Wertimc Housing Limited 
and Housing Enterprises Limitcd. Though there is no statistical cvidenco 
to support this claim of the small home=buildors (tho overhead costs of Ware 
timo Housing Limited have never beon published) yet it is probably truco in sO 
far as these two Canadian large~scalo housing organizations aro concornode 


The fact is, however, that Wartime Housing Limited had to bo organized for 
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administration on a national basis in order that an emergency demand for 
housing could be fulfilled regardless of coste To some extent Housing 
Enterprises Limited must also be regarded as a public service organization 
which had to carry a large administrative overhead simply in order to operate 
on a national basis. It must be recognized that neither of these two ore 
ganizations was set up on a large scale for the specific purpose of intro= 
dueing new and more economical building procedurese phviowsly the .size of 
the operating organization does not in itself create economies and may well 
be the cause of administrative sepeneess But this fact and the experience 
of Wartime Housing Limited should not be allowed to confuse the issue. It is 
beyond dispute that there are certain economics in the building procoss which 
could only be introduced by large-scale organizations working on large=scalc 
projects; such produccrs should be established in tho field in ordor that they 
may evolve new industrialized methods of housing construction. Large-scale 
housing organizations which fail to improve on tho production method s of smali- 
scale builders and simply add further administrative costs thereto, certainly 
have no justification for their existencoa,. 

The prefabrication of wall panels, floorsections, stairs, 
kitchen sets and mechanical units must be done in quantity in order that 
economies of factory production may become offectivoe But the cost of trans- 
porting bulky prefabricatod soctions confines the radius of distribution to 
a single metropolitan area. Tho market for prefabricated building snaeueus 
is not a national ono but is of only local proportions. I% is theroforoe tho 
more difficult to put such prefabrication processes into operation with any 


kind of economic security. In fact it is only whon large-scale local projects 


6? 

are planned that any significant degree of prefabrication can be ohtainede 
A local project must itself be large enough to support a process of pre= 
fabrication. It is at this scale of operations that the large producer 
first begins to overtake the costs of the small home=builder; and this can 
only be achieved when shrewd engincering ani architcctural design are brought 
into playe 

No mention of the word "prefabrication" would be complete 
without reference to the popular belief that any kind of standardization 
implies an objectionable uniformity in the design of houses, This is ono of 
those cngaging myths of housing that has its counterpart in the allegation 
that families moved out of slums into new housing habitually keep their coal 
in the bathtube This kind of objection to prefabrication and tho dosign of 
large=scale projects is certainly quite groundless. Tho Toronto urban arca 
is characterized by the extreme monotony ami dullness of the houses that havo 


beon built by the smallescalce homo-builder; there has peon an ondloss 


' repetition of the same types of house, their basic uniformity mado all the 
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more evident by the vain attempts to give each dwelling some individuality 
through the application of some trivial surface ornamente The planning of 
large~scale projects provides the opportunity to organize deliberatoly some 
variations of design arising Logically out of the orientation, internal 
planning and materials of individual units; such variations may bo introduced 
in such a way that the grouping and colour of contrasting eloments my 

have somo dramatic effect. It is certainly significant that in tho Toronto 
area the only communities constructed since the war whose planning has 


departed from the monotonous orthodoxy of real estate subdivision have 
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been the three projects developed by Wartime Housing Limited and one or 


* 
two other private projects under unified architectural controle 


* 
Heathbridge in East York and Thorncrest Village in Btobicoke Township 
are examples of planned communities in the Tomonto areae 


val 
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CHAPTER IV 


THH COMMUNITY'S CAPACITY TO PAY FOR HOUSING 


Any examination of the housing problem lends inevitably to 
the conclusion that the commuityts capacity to pay for housing is the limiting 
factor in the accomplishment of a programme. In order to fill the housing 
needs of metropolitan Toronto the building industry must not only be equipped 
to build the required number of units, but it mst also be able to provide 
this quantity of housing at a price that can be reached by the families in 
the community = and this without departing from reasonable standards of 
qualityse Unless the cost of owning or renting a new home can be brought 
within the financial capacity of the majority of the families in the area 
the ontire programme may-well collapse and bring down with it many of the 
hopes for security and full employment in the postewar years. The danger 
signals sounded by such a maladjustment of prices and incomes has already 
been heard early in 1947 as housing production has failed to fulfil its 
seasonal quotae 

To the solution of this problem there are two approaches, 
each of which mst be pursued simultaneously, By structural economies and 
by improved. organization of the building industry the cost of housing itself 
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must be reduced while, at the same time, the purchasing capacity of families 
must be raised. Unfortunately these two developments are perversely inclined 
to conflict with one another, To increase family income by raising wages 
threatens also to raise the cost of building. Converscly the lowering of 
building costs, through reductions in wages and the introduction of labour-= 
saving methods of construction, might also reduce the oarnings of a largo 
element of the population - unless the total volumo of building was thereby 
proportionately raiscde The dilemma is fundamental. The postulates aro 
nicely contradictory.e 

The effective cconomic demand for now housing is created by 
those families who necd housing aml who havo the monoy to pay for ite The 
community's capacity to obtain the necessary additions to its stock of housing 
is the sum of the capacities of individual families. As a first step towards 
measuring the effcctivo demand it is therefore necessary to determine the 
numbers of families at various income levels and to estimate how mich familiocs 
of various sizes and incomes can afford to spend on housing. It must be con= 
fessed that neither of these Wo calculations can be made with any real 
accuracy. TO begin with, the dccennial census is the only occasion on which 
comprehensive records of family income are obtained and we are therefore 
compelled to base our calculations on figures dorived from the 1941 census. 
Furthermore the proportions of their incomes which familics spend on housing 
vary considerably under the pressure of circumstances and it is thercfore 
difficult to anticipate to what lengths families may go in order to obtain 
accommodation which they urgontly necd, The analysis which we are able to 
present cannot therefore do more than depict in general terms the nature 


of the economic problem with which the commmity is facede 
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Distribution of Income 


TABLE 14 shows the numbers and percentages of families at 
successive income levels, as they were measured by the 1941 Census in the 
Toronto metropolitan areae At that time there were about 204,000 households 
in the area and it is seen that the great bulk of these, nearly half of then, 
had incomes between $1,000 and $2,000. Ahout 30% of all the households had 
incomes of more than $2,000 and about 12% had incomes of less than $31,000. 
Since discussions of housing always involve reference to "upper, "middlo" 
and “low incomes it is convenient also to divide families into these groups. 


“Te the families in the Toronto area are marked in the order of incomo 


* In the Literature of housing these terms have been uscd with various shadcs 
of meaning; since they inevitably occur with considerable froquency in any 
discussions of housing it would be valuable to possess simple and universal 
dofinitions of the torms "low=incomo family" and "high=incomo family". In the 
United States Housing Act 1937 familics of low income are defined as those who 
"cannot afford to pay cnough to cause private entorprise in their locality or 
metropolitan area to build an adequate supply of decent, safo and sanitary 
dwellings for thoir uso". This attempt to describo the oxpression in tcrms of 
housing supply, the very quantity which is unknown, leaves us about where we 
startede An even more circumambient definition is that found in Canadats 
National Housing Act 1944 where a "family of low income" is defined as one 
which "receives a total family income less than five times the economio rental 
of a family housing unit required to provide sufficient accommodation for the 
said family". This is an equally elusive definition and must be criticized on 
account of its arbitrary acceptance of the genoralization that ono fifth of in» 
come 1s a reasonable proportion to be devoted to rente 
The Curtis Committee, in its 1944 Report, neatly avoided these torminological 
pitfalls by simply ranking all familics in any given arca in tho ordor of ins 
come received and then dividing them into three numerically equal sections, tho 
upper, middle and lower incomo groupse By this proccdure the term "family of 
Low income" has a simple meaning that docs not have to be oxplained by rom 
ference to some quite unknown facts about housinge By making a separato cal» 
culation for cach metropolitan area the Committco took account of the realistic 
consideration, important for all housing appraisals, that income and rontal 
patterns vary in different parts of tho countrye Whore the terms "upper", 
Ymiddle"™ and “low income groups occur in this study thoy are used in the same 
sense in which they were employed in tho Curtis Reporte 
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Ta 
received and then divided into three numerically equal groups it is found 
that the "upper" income group contains all those with incomes of more than 
$2,000, the "middle" group all with incomes between $1,200 and #2,000 and 
the "Low" income group those with incomes of less than $1,200, The average 
income of the middle group was $1,549 and of the low-income group $826, 
These figures refer only to the Toronto metropolitan area where incomes 
are above the averages for each metropolitan area in Canada there is a 
different and characteristic distribution of incomes giving somewhat differ- 
ent lines of demarcation between the "upper", "middle" and "low! income 
groups. In Windsor, Ont., for instance, where there is a more homogeneous 
type of employment, the middle third was concentrated in 1941 between $1,400 
and $1,990, while in Saint John and Quebec City the middle third lay between 
$1,000 and $1,500, 

In discussing incomes in relation with housing it is neces- 
sary to assess the total incomes of households and not only the incomes of 
the heads of households, Though contributions to the family income made by 
members of the household other than the principal breadwinner may not be 
very substantial, yet they cannot be disregarded, On the other hand income 
figures used in housing surveys and calculations should be based on biological 
families without lodgers or sub-tenants and without sons and daughters of 
adult age, For the periods of housing shortage and in areas of low~income 
and substandard housing it is commonly necessary for a family to shelter 
additional persons and gain additional contributors to the rent, The 
inclusion of such contributors may create a somewhat false impression of the 
real capacity of the family to pay for a self-contained dwelling unit, The- 
income figures employed in this study are based on all those families covered 


by the 1941 Household Census (a 10 per cent sample) which contained only 


’ 
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members of one biological family without lodgers and without er daughters 
over the age of 24, Within these families it was found that the contributions 
of those other than the head of the household represented an average 5.3 per 
eent of the total family income. | 

For comparison with the 1941 family income figures on which 
this study has been based there is given in TABLE 15 the percentage distribu- 
tion of individual income=taxpayers as it has been estimated for Ontario in 
1946 by the Department of National Revenue, It is seen that 60 per cent of 
these individual taxpayers have incomes of less than $3,000 and 40 per cent 
have less than $2,000. No current figures are available to show the incomes 


of households in the Toronto area, 


26 


Proportion of Income Actually Spent _on Housing 


According to a commonly accepted rule-of=thumb a family can 
afford to pay one fifth (20 per cent) of its income for housing accommodation, 
whether this be in the form of rent or as periodic payments for the ownership 
and maintenance of a house, This standard may be applied to the Table of Income 
Distribution (TABLE 15) to provide a Table of Rent Capacity (TABLE 16), It is 
seen that about 16 per cent of the families in the hae could be expected to 
pay more than $50 a month for housing (those with ee of more than $3,000), 
about 46 per cent could pay between $25 and $50, while about 30 per cent could 
not pay more than $25 a month, . 

When the rule-of-thumb is applied to the three main income 
groups it is found that the average middle-income family could pay a rent of 


about $26 and the average low-income family about $14. In view of these 
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theoretical levels of rent capacity it is rather surprising to find that in 
1941 (the year on which our income figures are based) the official index of 
rents in the Toronto area, as published by the Department of Labour*, shows 
that "six-roomed houses with modern conveniences" were renting for $28 - $40. 
and "six-rooned housos with incomplete modern conveniences" were renting for 
$20 = $28, In 1947 rents in Toronto are officially listed as $32.50 —~ $36.50. 
If it is indeed true that the normal rents being charged for family housing 
units are theorefically so far beyond the reach of the average middle inwme 
family and that a loweincome family is theoretically quite incapable of 
meeting the rent even on a house "with incomplete modern convenmisnces", then 
either the theory needs some further examination or the housing situation is a 
good deal worse than has commonly been supposede 

| The belief ve families can and usually do spend about one 
fifth of their income on housing accomodation was supported by the evidence of a 
Canadian study of family budgets made in 1937 - 1938**, From this it appeared 
that ‘families living in rented dwellings spent 20 per cent of total living 
expemditure for shelter. Those residing in their own houses paid out a 
slightly lower proportion of 19,3 per cent". From the sample group of 1185 
British Canadian families on which the Study was based it also appeared that 
the proportions of income spent on housing were almost uniform throughout all 
income Levels in the case of tenants, but-owners at lower income levels paid 


considerably less than 20 per cent. . 


.* Labour Gazette July 1941, p. 865. 


*MDominion Bureau of Statistics. "Family Income and Expenditure in Canada 
193781938" (King's Printer, 1941.) 
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But the evidence sspplied by the Curtis Report in 1944 by no 
means supported this belief. The far larger sample of the population covered 
by the 1941 Census showed that low-income families in all urban areas had to 
pay a rent far beyond their theoretical capacity and even middle-income 
families paid considerably more than a fifth of their income. Furthermore it 
appeared that rent levels in the Toronto arda were particularly high in relation 
with incomee Loweincome families, instead of paying the average $14 which was 
their theorctical capacity, were in fact paying almost twice that amount, an 
average $25; this was $5 more than was being paid by loweinwo me familics in 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London aml Windsor. Middlesincome families in tho Tar onto 
area were paying only $3 more than their theoretical capacity of $263 here tho 
discrepancy between theory and practice was only slightly more marked in 
Toronto than in other metropolitan areas. In Montreal and Windsor middile-~ 
income families were in 1941 actually paying less than their theoretical 
capacity. (See Tables 17 and 18) 

There is an unmistakable relationship between income levels and 
the spepeeivons of incom paid for rent. Toronto familics with inoomes 
between $1,500 ani $2,000 have becn paying on the average, 21 per cent of their 
income far rente Those with incomes betwocn $1,000 and $1,500 have paid about 
25 per cent and those with less than $1,000 a year have averaged about 40 por 
cent of their incomes in rent payments. It mist be concluded that the rulo»of 
thumb concerning rent capacity has arisen from a generalization that over~ 
simplifies the facts. It may be truce that the statistical average of all rmts 
paid by families of all incomes does represent about one fifth of the 
statistical average of all inw@mes. But this may well occur if the excessive 


rents paid by lowincome families are balanced by the relatively easier rents 
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paid by high-income families. 

A fundamental cause of variations in the relationship between 
incomes and rents is the size of the family. A childless married couple 
obviously does not have to spend such a large proportion of its budget on food 
and clothes as the parents of four growing children mst spend; they can 
consequently afford to spem considerably more on their housing accomodatione 
To a lesser degree the parents of a six-year-old only child have more rent 
money available than the parents of two 'teen-age children, though the family 
incomes may be identical. Unfortunately it is the families with more children 
which need more housing accomodation; to obtain more rooms far the same amount 
of money a family must be prepared to accept a lower stamlard of housing = fewer 
modern conveniences, smaller rooms and a less desirable neighbourhood. With the 
need to keep a growing family fed and clothed at current costs of living it is 
usually necessary for housing standards to be relaxed. So a contimal derneand is 
maintained for the city's obsolescent stock of housing in spite of its lack of 
modern conveniences and neighbourhood amenitiese 

The relationship between family size and rents is demonstrated on 
TABLE 19, showing the rents paid by different types of family at three 
different income levels. It reveals that the costs of raising children do in 
fact have a marked effect upon rent capacity. Childless families have paid four 
or five dollars more for rent each month than families with two children, while 
families with two children paid two or three dollars more than those with four 
children. It should be pointed out that since larger families require more housig 
space their rental funds have to be stretched further. The fact that larger 
families have paid less rent is therefore only a partial indication of the 
lower standards of housing which child=raising necessitates. Families with more 
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children not only paid less rent but with that rent they needed to buy more 
housing accomodations 

It was, of course, the recognition of these very familiar 
truths that led to the introduction of “Family Allowances" in Canada. These 
payments to some extent compensate parents for the fact that in arte economio 
system the reward which a man receives for his labour bears no relation to his 
family expenses ar to the contribution he and his wife make to the State by 
raising a family. Family Allowances have done a great deal to reconcile the 
facts of competitive economy with the equally real facts of household economy. 
The figures in TABLE 19 are derived from the Census of 1941, the year previous 
to the introduction of Family Allowances; no record yet exists of the effect 
which these payments have had upon the relationship between family size and rents 
paid. It may be assumed that a Family Allowance is qa contribution to the total 
family income, to be distributed pro rata amongst the item on the budget; on 
this basis one fifth of a Family Allowance would be a contribution towards rente 
The average allowance is 36.00 per child per month of which $1.20 may be 
regarded as available for rent. It can be scen that Family Alloavance payments 
do not, therefore, offset the recorded differences of rent actually paid by a 
larger families. 

On TABLE 19 figures are shown for remts paid in the whole 
metropolitan area and also far the City of Toronto itself and the suburban 
municipalities or "fringe" aczca. From this it appears that housing accomodation 
within the city itself was considerably more expensive than in the suburbs, 
Families ofthe same size aga income have to pay four or five dollars more each 


month to live within the city. However, £f the family wage sarner living within 


- the city could walk to his place of employment and so save costs of 
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transportation this differential would be about offset. (64 rides ona 
Toronto street~car cost $4.00). But this certainly does not place suburban 
and city districts at parity because there are comparatively limited areas 
within the city from which it is possible to walk to a place of employment; 
also, from the family point of view, the suburban areas offer far more 


attractive environment in woich to raise children. 


Se 


Rents And The Family Budsot. 


Amongst upper=income families, where there can be considerable 
flexibility in the budget, it is entirely a matter of choice and convention 
how much is spent on housing. The fact that such families customarily spend 
about the same proportions of their incomes on housing can only be attributed to 
the conventional attitudes of people and their tendency to conform with the 
‘mores! of the society in which they live. In order to become identified with a 
community it becomes necessary to accept its standards of normal behaviour. One 
must dress in a certain way ard be able to produce certain evidences of the 
social status to which a family aspires. It may even be regarded by some as 
necessary to possess a certain quality of car, certain kinds of household 
furniture and some liquor. By allocating its available resources in cortain 
proportions amongst the competing demands upon the budget it is possible for a 
family to approximate most closely to the normal standards of the society in 
which it is placed. The upper-~income families which habitually spend about one= 
fifth of their income on housing do not do so on account of economic necessity 


but on account of social conventions which place a restraint upon the potential 
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flexibility of their budgets. It should be recognized that it is only tho 
acceptance of such conventions which prevents a comparatively well-to-do family 
from spending an unusually large proportion of its income on buying, for 
instance, fine paintings or a valuable grand piano or a sailing boat or an 
abnormally cxpensive professional education for the children. There aro indeed 
many objectives in life more to be applauded or conformity with accepted 
conve ntionse 

But the ssaller the family's income the Jess flexibility can 
there be in the proportions spent on food, clothing and shelter. At tae lower 
levels of income the household commodities purchased approximate more and more 
closely to the bare necessities of living and finally reach an irreducible. 
minimum if life is to be maintained at an adequate level of health and decency. 
When low-income families have to make an excessive expenditure on housing, to 
such an extent that the remaining funds are insufficient to maintain a family's 
standards of health, then this becomes a matter of public concern. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that at current costs of 
houschold commodities a family of two adults and two children requires $100 a 
month to maintain an adequate standami of living, exclusive of rent. This 
standard could be maintained if the family had an income of $125 a month 
($1500 a year) and paid not more than a fifth of its income ($25 a month) for 
rent. But if the family had to pay $35 a month for rent it would be $10 short on 
its monthly household budget. The situation would, however, be mich more 
critical if the fanily's income dropped to $100 a month for at that level it 
would not even be possible to pay the theoretical one=fifth of income ($20 a _ 
month ) and at the semis time meet the required living standard at 890 a month. 


It is evident, in fact, that there is a critical income level below which the 
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familiar rule-of-thumb must be applied with considerable discretion. This 
eritical margin is at a different lovel for families of different sizes and 
rests upon the recognition of a "standard" of living. Is there any such 
recognized standard against which it is possible to measure deficicncics and 
requirements? What significance can be attachcd to such arbitrary standards in 
planning the solution to Ganada's housing problcoms? 

The definition of a standard of deccncy and health is no casy 
matter because at every income level poople will habitually declare that thoy 
could not possibly gct along with less. While the possession of an 
additional slice of bread might be regarded as rclativo affluence by a 
diay tue European, yot a Canadian may fcecl that he is suffering somo 
deprivation if he cannot purchase an additional bottle of rye whiskoy. 
Standards of judgement change with the fluctuations of culture and the 
circumstances of the time and environment. Some may cven doubt whether our 
kind of civilization has really raised living standards. Is it possible that 
the peasant family, breathing clean air and cating the frosh fruits of the 
land, had a richer life than the crowded inhabitants of the present 
industrial city? 

Before the war the League of Nations made some attempt to define 
minimum standards of civilized living, particularly with reforonce to nutrition. 
The United Nations Organization is making similar attcompts. While in tho 
present unstable condition of the world it may not yet be possible to recognizo 
standards common to many different races and environments, yet within our own 
more or less homogeneous society we are free to define our own minimun 
standard of living and can compute its cost. Canada has, in fact, gone a long 


way in this direction. Ali our measures of ocial sccurity, all the striving to 
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raise wage-rates and maintain a balance with the costs of living, all the 
health and welfare services of a community, all these efforts are inspired by a 
tacit bolief that there is a decent manner of Living with which our neighbours 
‘and fellow-citizens should be able to conform. We are moving towards the 
definition of a standard. It is not the bare minimum on which human life can 
be sustained and work performed, a standard measured in minimum calories and 
minimum shelter. It is a standard on which a family may live with the 
dignity appropriate to citizens of a thriving motropolis. 

In 1958 the Welfare Council of Toronto undertook a dotailed 
study of the cost of living in the city in order to provide " ome standard by 
which to measure the adequacy of income and to analyse the way in which it is 
being spent't. A report was published in 1939, a revised edition appoarcd in 
1944 taking account of the price changcs that had occurcd in the intervening 
years and amendments have becn published for May 1947 (TABLE 21). This 
important document has reccived national recognition and may bo regarded as 
this commnity's attempt to determine a standard of Living. It is not too 
liberal a standard. Tc suis allocated to food expenses necessitate expert 
housewife managemente The allovwarec “o7 redical and dental care is 
admitted to be inadequate, no provision has been made for maintenance in old 
age and the savings allowed are modest in relation with the unforseeable needs 
of family emergencies. Tu: provision referred to as "Advancement and 
Recrcation" permits of only a narrow range of interests. And finally, a 
somewhat serious limitation, the budget assumes that the household is already a 
going concern in possession of a stock of furniture and household equipment; for 
newly married couples who are starting to keep house the present cost of 
acquiring those essential simple possessions is a familiar and heavy item on the 


budget. 
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The cost of maintaining the standard of living established by 
the Toronto Welfare Council is shown, in its simplest form, in TABLE H. 
Aoproximate figures are shown for families of various sizes with adjustments 


made for the price changes between 1941 and May 1947. 


TABLE HH 


MONTHLY COST OF MAINTAINING STANDARD OF LIVING SET BY TORONTO WELFARE COUNCIL 
(EXCLUDING RENT) 


FAMILY SIZE 1941 1944. 1947 

2 adults only 8 61 § 67 & 74 
" and 1 child 80 87 97 

iu and 2 children 96 105 117 

tt and 3 children 113 124 139 

" and 4 children 131 144 161 

and 5 children 148 162 183 


These figures, however, are merely generalizations since the 
cost of supporting actual individuals varies with their sex and age and 
therefore families of the same size may have widely varying minimum costs. Age 
variations cause much wider cost differences than sexe. The cost of living for 
persons of either sex increases with age until maturity and remains 
substantially the same through the prime of lifc, deol dnine witimabery with the 
relative inactivity of old age. Scx introduces a quite minor variation. Boys, 
as @ rule, eat more than girls, and wear out more clothing in their younger 
years, although after the age of seventeen a girl's dlu.ning requirements are 
more expensive than a boy's. Similar variations apply to adultse A working man 
seeuaaeae more expense than his wife a food and clothing. He must also save 
more, since a proper minimum budget should permit the breadwinner of a family to 


carry life insurance. 
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Although the sex of children may not have a very substantial 
influence on family expenses yet the age composition of the family may vary 
costs considerably, to such an extent that a family having a number of 
children in the lower age group is actually ieee: Smeneive to maintain than a 
smaller family with older children. For instance, three children aged two, 
four and seven can be maintained at less cost per month than two children aged 
fifteen and seventeen. This may be rather an illusion, however, for in ten 
yearst time the larger family will have greatly increased expenses, whereas ten 
years earlier the smaller family enjoyed the cheaper costs of children in the 
lower age groupSe When the family living eauee are viewed over a long period 
of time, asthey must be in any calculation of living costs, the factor of age 
composition loses its importance as an influence on total expenses. It affects 
the distribution of costs in time but not their total amount. In tho long run 
family size exerts an effect on total family ‘expenses that is not influenced by 
the age distribution of a family. It is appropriate therefore to think of 
family. size as the principal determinant of family living costs, and to think 
of all families of a given size as having the same age distribution. This 
procedure at least simplifies the analysis and focuses attention on the ane 


important considerations, 
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TABLE J 


ANNUAL INCOMES REQUIRED TO SUPPORT FAMILIES AT TORONTO STANDARD OF LIVING 


A B C D 

FAMILY SIZE Annual Costs Proportionate Total Annual Income 
of living Rent Expenses Required 

(Less Rent) (one quarter (A plus B) (without 

of 4) Family 

Allowances) 

2 adults only & 888 $222 $1,110 $1,110 
" » L child 1,164 291 1,455 1,381 
" » 2 children 1,404 351 1,755 1,606 
"  , 3 children 1,668 417 2,085 1,862 
" » 4 children 1,932 483 2,415 BgLl4l 
" » 5 children 2,196 549 2,745 £54350 


On the basis of the family budgets shown on TABLE E we are able 
to formulate a statement of the annual incomes that are required by families of 
various sizes in eaen tae they may be enabled to live at the desirable 
Toronto standard without paying more than one fifth of their incomes for rente 
Since Family Allowances represent a substantial supplement to incomes a 
distinction has been made on TABLE J between the total expenses that must be 
met and the actual income required to meet those expenses. A family with two 
children, for instance, would have annual expenses of $1,755 to maintain the 
standard but, in view of the receipt of Family Allowances, would require an 
earned income of only $1,606. With four children the cost of maintaining the 
standard and paying proportionate rent would be $2,415 and the carned income 
necessary would be only 42,141. From this it is evident that the introduction 
of Family Allowances has brought within reach of the Toronto standard a very 
large number of familics who would otherwise have had to reduce their budgcts 


either for housing or far other household necessities. 
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In order to ice an accurate statenent of the earned incone 
required to maintain the Tor nto standard of living it is necessary to make a 
still further adjustment for income taxe Gross incomos are subjcct to a tax 
which varies with the level of income and with the size of the familye When 
incomes are transformed by inconc taxes and by fanily allowances they yicld tho 
figures shown On-TABLE 22 The columm on tho left side of this Tablo represents 
successive levels of carned or gross income and the figures opposite, on each 
line, indicate the actual incones reccived by familics of various sizes when the 
necessary adjustments for family allowances and income tax have bean madce It 
is on these adjusted incomo figures that budgcts and rent capacities must be 
bascde 

At lower income lovels, wherc income tax is not cffective, 
Family Allowances inoreaso carned incomes by the full cxtent of these payments. 
At upper income lovels, whero Fanily Allo ance payments arc negatived by income 
tax, the available income is, of course, loss than carned income. But in 
between these two are the middle income families which both receive an incromont 
from Family Allowances am arc also subjoct to incom tax deductions; for cach 
family size there ts an income love] at which those two adjustments cancel one 
another out and ltave carned incomes just asthey arc, unaffected by cithor 
Family Allowanecs or income taxe Famnilics cee this linc have spendiing incomes 
less than carned incomes, while families boloy this line have more funds 
available than were carnede On T.BLE 22 this line of demarcation is indicated 
by the upper and broken lince 

Considcrably lower than this linc of demarcation is the 
minimum level af adjusted incomes at which fanilies of various sizes are able to 
support Torontots basic standard of living and also pay 20 per cent of their 
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income for rent as this has been shown on TABLES H and J (and in greater detail 
on TABLE 21 for a family of 2 adults and 3 children). This is a datum line of 
considerable stgnificance in our study of family capacity to pay for howsings 
It is a broad soiatner ici of that margin below which housing costs becone 
dangerously excessive. For it is argued that families which fall below the 
standard line are placed in an untenable position; if thoy have to pay a fifth 
of their income for rent thoy cannot at the sare time live up to the standards 
of health and home nanagerent which the people of this community cxpect. The 
struggle to maintain these standards mist inevitably sot up stresses on family 
health and behaviour. It is largely these physical and pyschological strosscs 
which give rise to the high incidconce of ill*hcalth and delinquency in Low- 
income housing areas; it is the nature of the family’s cconomic situation as 
much as the poor quality of the housing itself which prducos those maladies so 
expensive to the community. 

If it sipuid be regarded as the ultimate goal of this community 
to enable all itsfamilies to achieve the standard of living that has been 
defined by the Toronto Welfare Council, then it would be necessary to revise the 
generally accepted belief that even the lowest income families can afford to pay 
one fifth of income for rent. It may, in faaa be argued that the truc rent 
Capacity of these families which fall below tho standard line on TABLE 22 is not 
one fifth of their incomes but only what remains after the costs of maintaining 
the standard of living have been mets On TABLE 25 this distinction has beon 
made. This Table gives the same distribution of incomes and family size that is 
shown on TABLE 22, but the net incomes have here becn converted into rent» 
capacity (one fifth of the figures for net income). Belay the standard of 
living datum linc a second figure is cntered in brackcts, this being in cach caso 
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the balance remaining after the standard costs of living have been paide A 
family with fase children, for instance, and an earned income of $1800 would 
have to pay a monthly rent of $33 in ee to conform with the one«fifth=of~ 
incom formula; but if this family Lived up to the desirable Toronto standard 
it would only have $25 a month remaining for the payment of rent. With the 
addition of another child to the family the theoretical rent capacity would 
increase to about $34 on account of Family Allowances received; but if this 
family continued to conform with the living standard its ability to pay rent 
would really 6s. Hecugad to about $10 a monthe 

part from those families whose incomes am size definitely 
place them below the margin of the standard lino, it must be recognized that 
any near approach to this line may place a family in precarious circumstancese 
For the Toronto standard is not one that establishcs a generous or ample life 
but one which requires considerable perseverance and conscicntious management 
on the part of the housewifce Any serious hiatus in earnings or any unforcseen 
call upon family finances would entirely upset he budget. Tako the case, for 
instance, of a family earming the average industrial wage in the Toronto area 
{$34 a week, January 1947) giving an amwal income of $1,768. On the birth of 
their first child tho parents might well feel that they were able to buy a small 
house and might undertake to pay aff 3 mortgage at tho rate of $28 a month which 
would be well within their capacity. On tho birth of a second child this cost 
would still be manageable but a third child would be a rash undertaking; it 
would place the family well below the margin of safety and wipe out any 
reserves there might be against periods of sickness and unemploymont. This 
illustrates the danger of a housing policy which encourages home-ownership 
amongst familics whose incomos are just theoretically adequate to carry tho 


monthly instalments on a mortgagee 
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We have attempted here to appraise the real validity of the 
commonly accepted formula for rent capacity. This formla was never, of course, 
more than a convenient generalization anil we have seen that the lover income 
families have habitually had to pay much more rent than the forrmla prescribed, 
Tt may be said that the standard of living defined by the Toronto Welfare 
Council is an equally arbitrary formmila which could not possibly be used as a 
precise basis for determining rent capacity. It must be confessed that the 
attenpt: to reduce family needs to a classified budget is a denial of the 
manifold varieties of human nature. While the desire for security persuades us 
to accept the conventional stamards of our community, the equally vigorous urge 
for freedom of individual expression makes us all resist such uniformities. The 
idiosyncricies, vanities, pleasures and generositiesthat make life worth living 
cannot be accounted for in scientific budgets and’ economic formulae. But even 
this cold examination of minimm family needs has shown the many variable 
factors that must cnter into houschold plans; it is clear that simple 
generalizations and rules~of~thumb for calculating a family's capacity to pay for 
housing may be quite misleading. Woe may at least accept the goncral proposition 
that a family should not have to pay so much for shelter that the basic standard 
of living is threatened, Those who most proudly advertise the economic 
accomplishments of a great Canadian motropolis mst admit that wo aro yot a long 


way from having removed that throate 
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The Social And Economic Framework of A Housing Progranmeé. 


In planning a housing programme it is necessary to define the 
principal characteristics of the population for which housing mist be supplied. 
One type of society may be characterized by its wide variations of income, while 
in another the great majority of the people may fall within a comparatively 
small income range. Or society may be typified by the concentration of large 
families at low incomes. Obviously such characteristics have a significant 
bearing upon the types of houses that must be designed am the ability of the 
community to maintain an adequate supply. An examination of the income and 
family size structure of metropolitan Toronw's population is an essential 
introduction to the conception of a housing programmes TABLES 24 and 25 depict 
the income levels and family sizes into which the population of metropolitan 
Toronto was distributed in 1941, In TABLE 24 these are expressed as percentages 
of the total metropolitan family population while TABLE 25 gives a numerical 
distribution of families. For this purpose it has beon assumed that the post 
war population of metropolitan Toronto contains about 200,000 families as 
distinct from persons not living in family groups. In 1941 there wore 563,000 
persons over the age of 25 (in the Toronto metropolitan area) and 419,000 
married persom. It may therofore be assumed that thero were about 144,000 
Single persons over the age of 254 To this number may be added a considcrable 
proportion of the 80,000 persons between the ages of 20 and 25 who were not 
married but who no longer lived in their parents’ homes. There would thus bo 
approximately 200,000 single persons in the area living as lodgers or as 
tenants of apartments, duplexes, ctce The 200,000 families in the area represent 
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a population of about 750,000 (at an average of 3-76 persons per family). The 
population in families ani the population of single persons together make up 
the metropolitan population of about 950, 000.4 | 

On TABLES 24 and 25 it may be seen that the eee 
concentration is that of the one-child families with incomes between $1,000 and 
$1,500 = nearly 14,000 families or 6.8 per cent of all the families in the area, 
One may achieve a certain sense of proportion by observing that less thana 
tenth of this number is ecuae in the group of one»~child families with incomes 
between $4,000 and $5,000. 

The distribution shown on TABLES 24 and 25 may be regarded as 
the type of basic social-economic framework on which a comprehcnsive housing 
programme for the Toronto area mst be constructede ‘Tho figures do not include 
however about 200,000 single persons who do not form parts of family groups but 
who a be taken into account in order to complete the description of the 
metpopokiven society for which the homsing programme must be designed. Since 
these distribution Tables are derived from the 1941 Census they cannot bo used 
with any validity in combination with 1947 costs of living and costs of housing. 
For instance the application to TABLE 24 of the standard of living datum line 
(auvalopod in the previous section of this chapter) would suggest that about 40 
per cent of all the familics in the Toronto area fall below this lino. But tho 
general level of incomes has risen since 1941 to such an extont that not more 
than 50 por cent of all families are probably bclow this datum line. If a datum 
Lino is established on the basis of 1941 costs of living (shown on TABLE H abore 
for familios of different sizes) and applied to TABLE 24 it is found that in 1941 
more than 25 per cent of all familics in the Toro~to area were absolutoly bolow 


the standard line. It may be assumed that this proportion remains about constant 
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since it arises from the relationship between incomes and sosts of living. It 
may therefore be said that between 25 and 30 per cent of the families in the 
area are not able to pay one fifth of income for rent without jeopardizing their 
standard of livinge 

The lack of economic and social data applicable to 1947 
conditions suggests that there is an urgent need for a large sample survey which 
would make it possible to construct social~economic tables similar in form to 
TABLES 24 and 25. Without such contemporary evidence it is impossible to measure 
the real limits of the commnity's housing problems. Unless the community's 
present capacity to pay for housing is known with some degree of accuracy it is 
extremely difficult to plan a programme which would accomplish the desired 
results. 

With the Limited knowledge at our disposal it is possible to 
make certain broad generalizations about the framework of a housing programme 
for the Toronto areas For this purpose the population may be divided into four 
principal groups: 


(a) Families who have at least one child and whose incomes enable them to 
puy the kind of house they necd. 


(b) Families who have at least one child but whose incomes do not enable 
them to buy a house though they are able to pay one fifth of thoir 
income as rente 

(c) Families who have at least one child ani whose incomes and family size 
prevent them from paying a proportionate ront and also maintaining a 
desirable stanfard of living. 

(4) Married couples without children, 


(e) Single persors not living in family groups. 
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(a) FAMILIES ABLE TO BUY NEW HOUSES 

As a basis for calculating the number of families who can 
afford to buy a new house let us assume the minimum cost of a dwelling to be 
$6,000 and let us assume the ability of families to make cash payments of 
$2,000; the cost of the principal and interest ona National Housing Act loan 
together with the payment of taxes on such a house would then amount to about 
$34 a monthe Group (a) therefore contains all those families with children who 
are able to make monthly payments of at least 834. A study of TABLES 23, 24 
and 25 indicates that about 33 per cent of all the families in the Toronto area, 
or about 66,000 families, may be in such an economic position. This might be 
regarded as an underestimate in view of the general rise in incomes betwoon 1941 
and 1947; but this may well be offset both by the limitcd number of familics who 
have been able to retain savings of $2,000 during a period of high living casts 
and by the difficulty of obtaining a new houso for 6,000, Tho estimate cannot 
therefore bo very far from the truth. 

It is upon the economic demand of this group of families that 
the community depenis for the supply of new single«family homes built far owner= 
Sousa tous It mist be recognized that a large number of these familics, 
perhaps the majority, are already quite adequately housed and only tho remainder 
offer the atrdctive demand for new housese Even if a third of all these families, 
about 20,000, were to buy now houses during the next ten yoars it can bo scen 
that this supply would not go vory far towards supplying the cstimated necd for 


50,000 additional units. 
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(b) FAMILIES ABLE TO PAY PROPORTIONATE RENT 
BUT NOT ABLE TO BUY NEW HOUSES. 


With a lower rent-capacity than Group (a) are those families 
with children which can afford to pay one-fifth of income for housing while 
retaining a desirable standard of living, and yet they are unable to 
contemplate the purchase of a new house at present prices. Together with those 
in the first group they can pay an economic rent and are in line to occupy the 
used housing handed down to them from Group (a) as the post-war home-building 
programme proceedse About 15 per cent of all families in the area (about 


30,000 families) are in this category. 


(c) FAMILIES UNABLZ TO PAY PROPORTIONATE RENT AND 
MAINTAIN A DESIRABLE STANDARD OF LIVING. 


Of all the families with children we are then left with those 


.! . 


: a Re EB 
who fall below the stamlard line which has been established. Upon these 


families fall the greatest household problems in their attempt to raise 
children under suitable comitions, This group contains all the families with 


1 child, an income rene $1,400, a rent gepaeety less than $25 


2 children, " $l, 700, n " " “350 
3 children, " tt B2, 000, " " r) n $36 
4 children, no tt 82,300, " " 9 " #40 


This group may represent about 30 per cent of all the families in the area and 
may embrace about 60,000 families. These familios cannot occupy new accomodation 
either by ownership or rental and are dcpenfent upon the existing stock of 
housing supplied by previous generations of house purchasers and hamed down 

far their use. Ina period of housing shortage this is the group most tightly 
pressed because there is not enough housing to be handed down for their use and 
the rents of the availablo stock are maintained at a level beyond their real 
capacitye 


2754.7 
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(4) MARRIED COUPLES WITHOUT CHILDREN 

About 22 per cent of the families in the area are married 
couples who either have not yet started to raise a family or whose children 
have already grown up and left the home. These childless families (about 
40,000 in number) are normally tenants in apartment houses or duplexes. Their 
needs do not stimulate the production of new houses for owner=occupation; they 
are dependent upon the supply of rental housing. Although their housing 
requirements are not so immediately pressing or so inflexible as those of 
familios with children yot appropriate accomodation must be provided in the 


neighbourhood communities of which they form an integral parte 


(e) SINGLE PERSONS NOT LIVING IN FAMILY GROUPS 

In addition to the families with and without children there are 
about 200,000 individual persons in the area who have to be housed either as 
lodgers or in nonfamily household groups remting apartments or duplexes. Like 
the married couples without children they do not help to stimulate the 
production of houses for owner-occupation, is lodgers sone help to supplement 
the rents of families and some kecp professional lodgingshouse operators in 
business; the more effective earners are able to occupy apartments. This is a 
fluid clement in the rental population, inclined to more frequently under 
changing income circumstances and on account of impermanent social attachments. 
In periods of full employment, as during the war, the economic demand of this 
group placed additional pressure on Limited housing accomodation; in periods of 
recession this is the most vulnerable part of the population and tho withdrawal 


of its effective demand causes vacancies in rental housings 


CHAPTER V 


HOUSING SUPPLY 


This study began with an attempt to define the objective of a 
housing programme; assuming that it is the aim of housing policy to provide 
decent accomodation for every houschold in the area, calculations were made to 
show the number of additional units and the number of roplacements required in 
the Toronto area. The prevailing economic conditions under which this task 
would have to be carried out were then reviewed; on the one hand are the costs 

7 of producing housing of adequate character and on tho other hand are tho 
financial capacities of the families for whom the housing must be supplied, We 
are now left with the resultant problom, "Hav is tho community's need for 


housing to be satisfied?" 


le 


Theory Of The Housing Market. 


The amount of new housing which a community obtains is 
normally governed by the forces of supply and demand which creato the "housing 
market". Although this economic process is similar to that which governs tho 
price and output of other goods and services, yet the homsing market is subject 


95 
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to such a mlertuze of conflicting and variable enPiienges that it is not at all 
easy to define its operations in simple tems or prwvide a facile explanation of 
what is happening or what may cause a failure of supply. This difficulty arises 
largely because money spent on housing is really divided between two separate 
but closely related markets, that for old and that for new housinge 

Whenever the costs of new housing increase, money ‘is withheld 
from that market and flows back into the market for old housing, raisirg the 
prices and rents of old houses. Conversely when the costs of producing new 
houses decrease, then money flows back into that market and the rents of old 
houses tend to decrease accordingly. Or exprossed in another way, it may be 
said fnet whenever the amount of money spent on living in old houses is, on tho 
average, high in relation to the cost of constructing a now dwelling, then the 
supply of new houses will respond and, as the total number of units increases, 
rents will gradually decline until a kind of equilibrium is established. It is 
a recognition of this economic principle that, in our present harsing shortage, 
has led som people to advocate that controls on rents sharld be removed so that 
demand would shift from the old-housing market into the market for new 
housing and s the building of houses would be accelerated. (To bring this 
about without a general raising of income levels womld imply, of curse, that 
families would have to pay a larger proportion of their incomes for housing and 
would consequently have less to spend on other household needs}. In such a free 
situation an equilibrium would be established when rents had levelled off with 
the prices of new housing. For it should be realized, of course, that the kind 
of equilibrium which arises trou such a free interplay of the two housing 
markets, the old and the new, is an entirely economic equilibrium, tending to 
balance off the price of old housing with the price of new housing. It is not an 
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equilibrium established between the numbers of dwelling units and the numbers of 
families or households, If the cost of constructing now housing is vory high 
and beyond the reach of all but a small proportion of the community, then 
production might be cut off long before a shortage had been overcome, leaving 
rents balanced off at an equally high level. For in this relationship between 
the prices of old ard new housing, it is the price (or rents) of old housing 
which is the variable or flexible element while the price of new haisim isa 
relatively fixed quantity based on the costs of labour and nmaterialse 

The operations of the hoamsing market may also be described ina 
somewhat different way. The residential construction industry, respoming to 
the demand of those who can afford to live in new howses, has had to devote 
itself almost exclusively to filling the requirements of the comparatively well= 
to-do families. As these families have moved into new houses in now ncighbour= 
hoods they have sold or rented their old houses for the occupation of those in 
lower income levcls. There has thus bocn a continuous flow of new harsing into 
the possession of the upper third and a continuous recession of older dwellings 
down the social scale. This or beon called the "filtoringdown" process. It 
is argued that the normal and most cconomical way of housing low-ineo me families 
will always be through the construction of new housing for those who can afford 
it, on the assumption that they will vacate equivalcnt accomodation which can 
then be occupicd by families with smaller incomes. [In practice this proccdure 
has not always worked satisfactorily because the rental values of old houses 
have not becn consistently and proportionately reduced in the process of 
filtering down, with the result that low-income familics, as we havo shown in a 
previous Chapter, have habitually had to pay more than they could afford for 


their accomodations Ina larger sense it may be said that the filteringedown 
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process has demonstrably not proved satisfactory; the flow of houses down the 
scale has not been of such volume that it has been possible to take the oldest 
horses out of circulation and move low-income families into more contemporary 
accomodation. This must be, after all, the crucial test of the adequacy of 
housing supply in general and of the filtering-down process in particular, 

From whatever point of view one may examine the complex and 
somewhat obscure operations of the housing market, it is at least clear that all 
new housing must be paid for ultimately out of the incomes of hcuseholds in the 
comminitye The amount of new housing construction is in fact directly related 
with the national income. This can be clearly secn in TABLE 26 where levels of 
national income and the volume of residential construction are shown for the 
period 1919 to 1941. The two irdices rise and fall mare or less together; when 
national income has been higher thore has boen moro housing produced; On 
TABLE 26 are also shayn the movements of building costs; though these havc 
tended to move in the same periodic cycle as the othor indices yet the changos in 
building costs have been far lcoss marked than tho fluctuations in incomo and 
Stand of construstion, The fact that building costs have fluctuated less than 
income has created a yates differential between the two; it is this changing 
relationship between costs and incomes that has largely determined the extent af 
the market and has caused the periodic changes in volume of constructione One 
would expect to find that more new housing cole be built whenever incomes were 
high in relation with building costs. TABLE £6 confirms this Aeon, The 
volume of new construction has in fact reacted eae violently to this 
relationwhip between costs and incomes, giving a peak of spoauattenctn 1928 and 


a trough in 1933, 
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The proportions of the market for new housing are determined by 
the numbers of households which can affard the current costs of production. 
Normally it has been during periods when tho upper income group has been 
recoiving relatively highor incomes that residential construction has been 
stimulated and so all economic levels have benefitted from the increased supply 
through the filtering down process. On the analogy of the market for automobiles 
it may be argued that the raising of incomes at lower cconomic levels wald 
have substantially the samc offect, for their improved economic circumstances 
would enable them to offer the well~to=do — for their second-hand hai ses as 
they offer more for second-hand cars; this would theoretically reduce the cost 
of new housing for the welletoedo since their expenditure may be considercd to 
be the cost of a new house less the price or rent obtaincd for the old onc. 
This considcration leads to the conclusion that a seo aa the income of the 
community as a whole, howover it may be distributed, must have the cffect of 
stimlating construction and so directly or indircctly boncfitting all classcose 
The significant feature in the creation of the housing market would therefore 
seem to be the average of all family (or household) incomes or, more precisely, 
the relationship between this average and the current cost of paying for the 
construction of a new houses . 

But this academic interpretation of the housing market does not 
reflect actual experience. It is true that families which can afford to do so, 
frequcntly buy a new car every year or two; that is an easy turnover to makee 
But a home containing all the household effects ar noighbourhood associations 
is a long-term possession and a family will not usually buy a new news morc than 
once during its cxistencc as a family groupe Even though thore may bo a strong 


demand for second-hand housos by those just below the market far new houses, yct 
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families already quite comfortably housed will not respond to this demam by 
siideincly moving out. and building new houses. 

The fact is that the new housing market is limited not only to 
those who can afford a new house but is normally Limited also to those families 
which are in the process oP extent chins themselves as family groups. This is 
an important limitation. For supposing a third of the families in the community 
had incomes which would enable them to buy new houses, this would not mean that 
a third were "in the markot" since many of those familics are already quito 
comfortably cstablished and have no reason or inclination to move. Tt wauld be 


nearer the truth to state that the market for new housing is limited to those 


who are positively secking or needing housing accomodation and also have tho 
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financial ability to oceupy a now house. 

In comparing the housing market with tho markets for other kinds 
of durable commoditics another considcration arises at this point. Pcoplo aro 
induced to buy now cars and clothes and houschold cquipment not only because 
what they already posscss is worn out but because new products are more 
efficient or more attractive or more fashionable. The wholo battery of the 
advertising business is brought into action to create a desire and a market which 
might not otherwise exist. It would perhaps be fair to say that the typo of 
house which the building industry has recently boon able tp produce in 
Canndian cities has becn 50 lacking in fine qualities or architectural design 
that there has been little to attract buyers beyond the bare necessity to 
acquire a housce The large potential market for all those who can afford a now 
house, a number far in excess of those who nocd a new house, has been vory 
inudequateiy exploited. Pcople only want to buy new houses or live in new 


apartments if the accomodation is more spacious, better planned and in a more 
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desirable neighbourhood than where they already live or if the new accomodation 
is superior to any older dwelling unit which they may be able to obtains 
Uarostanately 4he building industry has failed to improve its products to such an 
extent that new houses offer sufficiently evident advantages over older houscs; 
therc have certainly becn advames in the design of the mechanical equipmont far 
heating, ventilating, cooking and cleaning but the spacc, structure and 
character of new housing cannot be compared very favourably a the products of 
a previous generatione It is certainly fair to assume that with the aid of 
skilled architectural designers and imaginative neighbourhood planning it would 
be possible to attract into new housing arcas many houscholds which at present 
find the amenities of the older parts of town more congenial. New ncighbourhoods 
have been brought to c mpletion in an altogether too haphazard, piccomoal mannor 
and during the process of development have been exposod to all kinds of 
uncertainties and risks in the provision of scorvicos. To buy and nove into a new 
house has not thercfore scemed to be a particularly attractive undortaking,. 

In the interests of the whole cormmunity it is most important that 
the full potentialities of the economic housing market should be exploited. Those 
who are in a financial position to buy a new house must be encouraged to do so 
rather than buy old houses and thereby placc a heavier load of housing 
production on those who can less well afford ite As tho shortages of naterials 
and hazards of building case off during the coming months it may even be 
regarded as the obligation of certain familics to initiate homebuilding. But in 
ordcr to cxpand this market the joint offorts of the buildors, tho architectural 
profession and local Plaming Boards will have to be enlisted in order to 
modernize the products of the building industry. The now singloefanily home and 
its setting mist be made an altogether more desirable posscssione 
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Tt has been suggested in the previous chapter that there are 
about 66,000 families in the Toronto metropolitan area who might be able to 
mect the cost of living in a new dwelling. It certainly cannot be assumed that 
at some time during the next ten years every houschold in this top income group 
would be directly or indirectly responsible for the construction of a new 
housing unit to give an average annual production of 6,600- units. It would in 
fact be most optimistic to anticipate a navies for more than half this amount 
even if the building industry could produce a house of the most revolutionary 
character which would push the market to its linits. 

But metropolitan Toronto necds to produce additional housing 
units at the rate of 5,000 a yoar during the noxt ten yoars. It must also 


embark upon a programme of rcplacenents. 


Qe 
‘Subsidics To Supplonent The Housing itarkot, 

It is fairly cvident that the markct for new housing will not be 
sufficient to fill the entire needs of the community. Building costs and the 
@istribution of incone offer fairly wolledcfincd limits to the market. By sone 
means or another these limits mst be changcde 

Some expansion of the market may undoubtedly be brought about 
through technological research leading to better methods of construction and a 
more economical organization of building operationse In the public mind 
prefabrication offers the most hopeful prospects of revolutionizing the 
relationship between incomes and housing costs. But up to now these hopes havo 


proved all too elusive. Ono of the most eminent authoritics on building technique, 
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Professor Walter Gropius, has said; *"People Look upon prefabrication as an 
entirely revolutionary idea, but from very extensive experience with 
prefabrication ~ I began my experiments in 1910 = I have come to see it asa 
slow, evolutionary break, despite all the misleading advertiscments promising 
John Doe a Sunday~megazine miraclc-house when he comes back from tho wart. 

If reductions in construction costs alono cannot bring about an 
adequate volume of production, then it becomes necessary to consider how the 
income factor might be nodificd. The general level of incomes is, of course, a 
matter beyond the province of housing policy, as suche Those who are concermed 
with housing policy obviously cannot influonce cithor the total income of the 
comunity or its distribution; these are dotormined by cconomic factors most of 
which are quite independont of housing. Nor, in the light of what has boon 
stated above, would it be wise to advocate that families should spend a larger 
proportion of their incomes on housing - certainly middle and low income 
families could not be expected to do so. But even if it is not possible, 
through housing policy, either to raise the commnityts total income or increase 
the proportion of income spent on housing by lowereincom families, yet it is 
possible to influence the income factor in one most important respects This 
may be done through a system of housing subsidies, a system which has becn 
extensively practised in other countries faced with a similar situation. (The 
fact is, of course, that the inadequacy of family income in relation with the 

| costs of housing accomodation is a phenomenon not peculiar to Canada alorm but 
isa charactcristic of industrial civilization as a whole). In other countries, 
notably Great Britain and the United Statos, the statc has entered directly into 
the housing market to subsidize the rental payments of low-income familios who 


rr nents 


* Walter Gropius Rebuilding Our Communitics = (Paul Theobald, Chicago, 1945). 
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could not otherwise afford the housing accomodation constructed for their uses 
The nature of the economic process which thus takes place may be briefly 
explained as follows: 

The public funds required to pay housing subsidies must be 
raised through taxation and therefore siendoent reductions in the incomes of 
upper-income familics. Loft in the possession of ere taxpaycrs som part of 
tho sum thus raised, possibly a fifth, would perhaps have been spent on housing; 
but most of it would have bocn spent on other itens of thoir household budgots. 
Transferred to the state, however, the whole of this particular ‘revenuc .can be 
concentrated upon the production of housing. The usual method of applying this 
subsidy fund is by annual payments made towards the cost of ene housing 
constructed for the occupation of loweincomo familics; the subsidy paymonts plus 
the rent revenue are togethcr sufficient to mect the total costs of such 
housing, Without such supplements to the incomos of these familics such now 
housing could not be brought into production because these families aro not in 
the economic market for new housing. In this way although the total incomo of 
the community has not becn changed, yet thore has bocn an increase in the 
proportion of that total income availablco for the production of new housinge 

Tho purpose of a subsidized housing programme is to increasc the 
supply of housing units at any timo and undor any circumstancos when income 
levels arc insufficicnt to meet the current costs of housing construction and 
the - necessary volume of production cannot therefore bo maintaincd. A study 
of the facts concerning income levels and costs secoms to suggest that such a 
situation is chronic and that a failure of the housing supvly in Canada, and in 
Toronto particularly, will arise before the present shortage has beon overcome, 


A system of housing subsidics may thus have to become a most important 
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instrument in the hands of housing policy-makers since it provides a well-tried 
means of increasing the supply when technological improvements have reached their 
limit in reducing costs. Whatever may be the social or cthical arguments for or 
ageauiae a redistribution of incomes it can at least be said that a properly 
administered system of housing subsidies offers one method of abbreviating a 
housing shortage. Furthermore a subsidy used to supplement purchasing power and 
so bring more customers into tho housing market is likcly to disturb tho normal 
operations of a country's economy considerably less than that other form of 
stimulant, a subsidy paid to tho producers of building materials. This latter 
form of subsidy, besides boing extremely difficult to operate without insidious 
choices of recipients, may influence the market pricc of certain commoditios 
without insuring that the additional amount of housing accomodation so created 
Will actually be comionsurate with the amount of subsidy paid. Tho undmbtod 
sevanbane of a subsidy paid directly to supplcomont rents of low-income families 
in housing constructed for the purpose lics in the fact that the subsidios necd 
only be paid as Sg whon the additional housing units actually eons into 
existences 

The fact that housing subsidies may be uscd to increase the 
production of housing units, and so benefit the community as a whole, is a 
thesis that may be accepted quite apart from the question as to who should be’ the 
immediate beneficiaries of such subsidics and ront bonofitse Tho policy 
determining rent levels and the selection of tenants may arise out of the 
particular circumstances under which a project is constructed. During the 
course of tim a comand iY housing programmo may pass through several phases 
in each of which it may be appropriate to gove priority to difforent categories 


of households. During the war, for instance, the public housing projects of 
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Wartime Housing Limited were specifically reserved for the accomodation of the 
families of workers in key industrial plants. Following the war, Wartime | 
Housing Limited has given priority to the families of votcrans with childrens 
During subscgucnt phases of the programme it will probably be necessary to give 
priority to familics to be removed from slum areas of the city. Other 
circumstances, at present unforescou, may dircct that other groups in the 
community should be given the benefit of accomodation in subsidized projects, 
providing always that they arc familics which could not otherwise finance the 
production of now housing. In other words it is possibic to detach the gonoral 
principle of housing subsidios from the discussion of the particular way in 
which they may be appliod. In the satant operation of housing subsidies both 
in Great Britain and in the U. S. they have almost invariably becn applicd to 
housing projects designed for familics in the low-income group rathor than for 
that very extensive proportion of middle-income familics who cannot afford now 
housing. This has, of course, beon primarily bocauso the subsidy provisions and 
low-rental housing legislation originally came into oxistence in response to 
public pressure for an improvement of the housing conditions in slum arcas. 
Before the recent war both British and American legislation contained the 
principle of "equivalent clinination' to provide that subsidics would in fact 
only be forthcoming where poorly housed families had becn novod from 
denolished Slums and re=houscd in botter accomodation. But although tho 
British housing subsidies have been administorcd with this humanitarian point of 
view, yet the inception of the programme aftor the previous war, in 1919, had as 
its principal motive the necd to overcome a housing shortage; in a senso tho 
same may be said of tho years immediately precoding 1939 when tho clinination of 


overcrowding, the principal manifestation of a housing shortage, was the 
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‘objective of all public housing authoritiese* 

But it is quite logical that objection should be raised to the 
policy of benefitting the lowest income group through housing subsidies. Why, 
it may be asked, confuse Housing policy with Welfare policy? Why should the now 
accomodation provided through the application of subsidics not be used for 
housing that large clenont in the middlo group whose incomes are not quite 
sdb Pao tent to meot the current costs of now housing but who, with the 

“assistance of a subsidy, would bo able to open up a now market for housing 
production? Would not such a policy be more cconomical in that smaller 
wpaiaied would be required to lift these families above the line at which 
sone mieten costs are prohibitive? Besides, it may be argued, new housing 
puilt for middle-income families can be filtered down to the low-income group 
but the reverse process cannot take placc. In order to justify the application 
of subsidies to the benefit of low income familics it is certainly necossary to 
examine those objections. It may be said, in the first place, that subsidized 
public housing should not be allowed to compete with the efforts of private 
enterprise to serve an increasing range of income groups; it must always remain 


the objective of private cnterprise to reduce costs and eventually take over the 


* Betweon .1919 and 1939 over four million houses wore built in Groat Britain ~ 
approximately three million by private cntorprise and onc million by local 
authoritics. Ail but 433,000 of the private entorprise houscs were built 
without any kind of subsidy but virtually all those provided by local 
authorities had becn subsidized both by tho local authoritics themselves and by 
the national exchequer. The capital cxpenditure on housing provided by local 
authorities was 1538,000,000, By 1939 tho annual subsidy commitment of local 
authorities was £5,800,000 and the subsidics being provided annually by the 
national government to local authoritics? housing projocts amounted to 
G15,300,000. Therefore the total annual subsidics being paid towards hosing 
low income families of Great Britain just before the war was L19,000,000. 
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whole of the potential market represented by the needs of the middle-income 
groupe It has seemed, therefore, advisable for public housing to keep well 
cloar of the legitimate ficld of unsubsidized housing business.* Howevor, tho 
principal objection to offoring subsidics for middlesincome housing is simply 
that it would become impossible to define the limits of opcration undor such a 
policy. Once the precedent had been sect there would be an inexhaustiblo 
number of equally legitimatc claims for subsidics, By implication half tho 
community would become cligable for such bencfits.e Fo this reason expcricneco 
has shown the wisdom of attaching housing subsiidics closely to the concepts of 
public health and welfare. In this way it becomes possible for public housing to 
establish its starting point, definco the limits of its programme end embark upon 
a consistent courso of action. It thus may become the normal busincss of public 
housing to raise the minimum standards in the community by the successive 
retiring of the most obsokete accomodation in the areca and the substitution of 
modern housing. Even when the immediate situation calls for an absolute incroaso 
in the number of units, as well as the climination of slung, it is still possiblo 
for public housing to start from the samc point of roforcneco. The use of 
public funds for subsidy purposes may thus be given a double justification; an 
economic justification in its contribution to the total number of housing units 


and a social justification in its preservation of standards of living. 


* To prevent subsidized public housing from trespassing upon the territory of 
private enterprise, the abortive Wa‘jnor-ElicvdcreTaft Bill presented to the 
last U.S.e Congress contained the provision "that a gap of at least 20 por cent 
(should be) left betwoen the upper rental linits for admission to the 
proposed lowerent housing and the lowest rents at which private ontocrprise is 
providing (throuh now construction and cxisting structures) : sobstantial 
supply ‘of decent, safe and sanitary housing". sa 
wi-~-~ Bill $1592, Title VII, Sec. 701 {6) (11). .79tH Congress lst Sens10n, 
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In great Britain and in the United States rent subsidies are 


paid exclusively in publicly owned housing projectse Homses are constructed 


and owned by the housing agencies of municipalities and rented at less than 


economic rentals, the difference between the rent reveme and the actual cost of 
financing and operating the projects being paid out of public funds specifically 
voted for that purpose by Act of Parliament or Congrcsse In order to place 
financial as well as administrative responsibility upon the local govornments 
and their housing agencies it has boen customary also to require that a 
proportion of the subsidy fund should be raised locally. The New York City 
Housing Authority may be quoted@ as an cxample of the scale of subsidy payments. 


*In 1944 the Authority reported that its soven fedorally aided projects were 


‘under contract to receive from the Federal Public Housing Authority annual 


subsidy payments to the amount of $1,701,407 which would onable rents to be 


reduced by an average amount of $163 per family por year. Tt i of intorest to 


note that the local Authority, by cfficient management, had beon ablo to reduce 
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operating costs and therefore had only claimed an average of $1,385,251 cach 
jews equivalent to $133 per family per yceare 

Most of the cost of providing low-rent housingin the UsS. == 
including management expenses, repayment of the development loans with interest, 
maintenance, repairs, inourance, etc. -- is borne by the tenants themselves, 
*But the rents that low-income families can afford to pay do not cover the full 
cost. Part of the deficit is made good by FEHA through a yoarly subsidy, 


called the annual contribution, which is appropriated by the congress, The 


* New York City Housing Authority, lOth Annual Report, 1944. 


“Bulletin of the U.S. Federal Housing Authority, National Housing Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 
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amount varies from year to year, iapowiie on the amount needed to keep the 
rentals within the tenants’ reach, but for the total programme it cannot run 
over 28 million dollars in any one year. The most that can be paid to any local 


authority for a year's operation is limited to a percentage of the project 


‘development cost cqual to the going Fedoral intorcst rate plus 1 per cent. For 
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cxample, on a $500,000 project with a percentage fixed at 3s per cent, the top 
Federal contribution in any one year would be $17,500 eseee At least one-fifth 
of the annual subsidy paid by FPHA mst be matched by a local contribution. 
Both the UeSe Housing Act and the State Laws permit the localitics to make their 
contribution by exempting lowerent projects from taxation, and this has 
invariably becn the mcthod used to mect this roquircmente' 

Various practices have been followed in determining the rents 
that should be charged. Differences of opinion have arisen among American 
hous ing sPieteis over the respective merits and disadvantages of two methods 
of rent determination. Advocates of what are called *proportional rentst claim 
that no specific rent should be attached to any particular dwcolling unit but 
that the rent required should be proportional with the tenant's income. The 
proponents of the systom of ‘graded rontst on the other hand, beliove that a 
specific rent should be attached to cach dwclling and that rents for identical 
dwellings should be identical. The term 'graded rents! implics that a 
housing project should contain various gradcs or standards of accomodations 

It is true that the proportional system permits a more precise 
adjustment of rent with a family's eneenie circumstances; this may even be 
regarded as the most serious objection to the system since it removes the 
principal motivation for the effort to earn bettor accomodation. ‘But the 
eraded rent system ultimately achieves the samo general result Heween broad 


classes of the communitye Undor both systoms maximum and minimum ineomo levels: 
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must be set for residents in the pro ject in order that those ineligatle for 
subsidized housing may be cxcluded and so that those unable to meet even the 
minimum rents of the pro ject may not be admitted. The graded rent system 


makes it necessary to formulate some policy regarding tenants whose income 


change. . Graded rent projects generally include two or-three classes of 
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dwelling, the average rent levels of which vary; tonants may thus be moved from 
one grade of home to anothcr when their incomes placc them in another category. 
Such movements are only possible when there ar6é vacancics within the projocts; 
it becomes also very embarrassing to require tenants to leave the project 
altogether when inercascd income makes them ineligible to remain in the project. 
Thr proportional rent system avoids a large part of this prohlem by Hekine | 
rents adjustable to income. In the United States, however, whatever system of 
rental aa jostment is applied within the public projects there is a maximum 
inc ame above which no families are admitted or may remain as tenants. This 
provision which was relaxed somewhat during the war emergency, was written into 
the federal legislature under which the public housing programme was initiated 
in 1937.6 

The proponents of graded rents criticize the proportional 
systems mainly because these latter feature fairly wide rent Aieravoneiarc 
between similar types of accomodation, It is maintained that such 
differentials imply a welfare and relief eunetion attaching to the public 
housing programme. These critics, although they do not deny the fundamental 
aspect of public housing as a subsidized service, neverthcless opposo any of its 
adaptations which panalt invidious personal comparisons within projects or 
which liken it to the granting of relief. The discomforts and on ener ee 
incidental to particular incomes that arctoo low to provide sufficient food and 


clothing they regard as the domain of agencies other than public housing bodies, 
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It scooms that a graded rent system, roquiring fewer tenant lneome 
investigations than the proportional systom, is choapcer and more impersonal to 
operate, although methods of minimizing the oxpcnses and cmbarrassments 
attendant upon frequent means tests may be devcloped in proportional rent 
systoms. England seems to have mot with considerable success in the goncral 
application of the proportional systom, even though a moans test is 
particularly repugnant to the British pcooplce 

It is not appropriate here to choose between the systems. 
Clearly they arc not mutually exclusive and any particular local project may 
blend their features in many ways. The above comparison merely points out some 
of the difficulties and some of the administrative decisions that must be mado 
in executing public housing policy. Among the chief probloms which ariso are 
the following: 

(1) At what maximum income level, if any, should tenants be excluded? 
Should there be a minimum income level disqualification? 

(2) Within the project’ should rents be ad justed to incomes for each 
individual family, or should equal rents be paid by families occupying 
the same class of dwelling? 

(3) How are adjustments to be made in respect to tenants whose incones 
change considerably, after admission to the project? 

(4) How often should means tests be made? 

Most of these decisions can best be made on a local level, taking into account 
the local prejudices and attitudes. As cxamples of adjusted rent systems those 
employed by the Chicago Housing Authority and the Housing Authority of ne City 


of Newark, NeJ. are shown in TABLE 27. 
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The Local Housing Authority 


On Jamary lst 1947 the taxpayers (property owners and long»term 
lease holders) of the City of Toronto were asked to vote on the following 
question: 

"Are you in favour of the city undertaking, as a low~cost or roderate cost 
rental housing project with possible government assistance, the clearance, 
replanning, rehabilitation and modernization of the area bounded by 
Parliament, River, Gerrard and Dundas Streets known as the Regent Park 
(North) Plan at an estimated cost of $5,900,0009" 

Of the 47,442 votes cast in answer to this question 29,514, (62.5 per cont) 
voted "Yes" and 17,928 (37.5 por cent) voted "Not. As tho consoquence of this 
decision mado by the citizens of Toronto therc has come into existence the first 
local Housing Authority established by a Canadian city. Though the Toronto 
Housing Authority has been charged with the specific task of building and 
operating a lowerental housing project on the Regent Park site, its 
establishment sets in motion a mothod of procedure which may in the future bo 
used in operating aoe lowercntal housing projects supported by rental 


subsidies. Far the operation of the Regont Park project the municipality has 


itself assumed the obligation to pay the subsidies that will be required in order 
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to bring the rents within the capacity of familios who at prescnt live in that 
part of the city. Tho only financial assistance which the municipality is 
likely to reccive is a 50 per cont contribution from tho Fedcral Governne nt 
towards the cost of land acquisition and cloaranceée 

The operation of low-rental housing is virtually a new 


departure for local governments in Canada; in setting up an organization for this 
113 
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purpose it is therefore appropriate to benefit from the experience of England 
and the United States. | 

In Britain low-rental projects are constructed and administcrcd 
by local govermments. The Costs of these projects are borne (1) by housing 
subsidies contributed by the central government, (2) by the smaller 
contributions from the general revenuc of the local governments themselves and 
(3) by the rental payments of the tenants. In order to cover the initial 
capital outlay, the local governments may issuc housing bonds for authorized 
undertakings or they may borrow from the Public Warks Loan Commissionor. 
Administrative procedures for the construction and management of housing is left 
very largely to the discretion of tho local euthorities and practice varios 
widely throughout the country. While some citios maintain a complcto and 
centralized housing department under a Housing Dircctor responsible for all 
phases of the housing programme, in other cities housing is administered 
through several municipal departments with the Istates Committee of the city 
Council usually guiding the programme as a whole, Where there is nota single 
Housing pincoted at is corrion for the city architect to do the designing and , 
site planning, the city onginecr to let construction contracts, the city 
treasurer's department to collect rents and the city clerk's office to manago 
tonant-selection and house assignment. Such is the varicty of practice that has 
grown up in diffcorent English citics that almost every possible variation of 
rcthod may be found. In gencral, it may be said that Low=rental housing 
administration is performed within the departmental organization of the 
minicipality and in this respect differs from the form of organization which may 
be most appropriate for Canadian cities. It should be observed, howovor, that, 
in Britain, the provision of publicly owned lowerental housing has boon 


developed throughout a long period of gradually ripening experiences The methods 
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that have becn developed in the process of a slow ovolution may not necessarily 
bo applicable to the circumstances in the city of Toronto whore the very first 
undertaking of this nature is to be a project of very considerable dimensions, 
Tho form oforganization that has been adopted in UeS. citics seems to provide a 
more suitable pattern for a housing authority for tho City of Toronto. This, in 
fact, conforms closcly with the type of commission with which Toronto is already 
familiar and which has proved very satisfactory in the operation of public 
utilitics. 

Municipalitics in the United Statos began to assumo 
responsibility for lowerental housing undor the torns af the Unitcd States 
Housing Act of 1937. There arc now 479 local Housing Authorities in cxistence 
which administer in all about 669,000 publicly owned housing units. 40 States 
have cnacted special "Housing Authority Laws" and tho authoritics so 
established have assuned a fairly uniform charactore 

These local authorities are not departments of the municipal 
governments but are somi-independent public corporations with powor tio issuoa 
their own bonds, cxpropriate property, build and oporate housing within the torns 
of federal and state legislation. Each local authority consists of an appointod 
board of citizens serving in a voluntary sepa and an omploycd staff under the 
management of an official usually known as the Exocutivo Director. In the great 
majority of States (33) it is proscribod that the Board is to be composed of 5 
merbers appointed by tho Mayor of the municipality; thore aro only minor 
variations of this system. After tho first appointments tho morbors sorve far 
stagecred or rotating terms of officc. In no caso do tho mombors of the boards 
reccive any romuneration cxcept for cxpenditurcs incurred in travelling, otc. In 
setting up these public authoritics in relationship with rmnicipal govornnents in 


the United States somewhat claborate precautions were taken to secure the 
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authorities against political and private influence. In most States it is 
provided that no member may be either an officer or an employec of 4 
municipality. It is usually stipulatcd that no member or cmployco of an 
authority may acquire any interest in-any contract or property associated with a 
housing project; if he has such an interest it must be disclosed in writing to 
the authoritye 

In the majority of States a local howsing authority is entitled 
to own and operate housing not only within the boundaries of the municipality 
by which it is appointed but also in an area within a specified distance (3,5 or 
10 miles) of the municipality's boundaries. Provision is usually made however 
that a local housing authority is excluded froin operating on the territary og 
any other major city or town that is within this fringe arcae Local henetae 
authorities are also established for County arcaSe 

Though originally created to provide and manage hoarsing 
specifically for low income familics under the terms a? the United States 
Housing Act 1937 (and to assume managoment of a number of low=rental projects 
built by the Federal government's Public Works Administration prior to 1937) the 
responsibilities of local housing authoritics have becn greatly cxpanded during 
the war years when they have bocn given jurisdiction over permanent ard 
fempeeeny housing constructed for industrial workers and votorans through a 
number of emergency measures. This housing, some of which is not at presont 
strictly speaking low-rental, now represents more than half of all the units 
under the management of local housing authorities. (For oxample the Gloveland 
Metropolitan Housing Authority administers 4,739 low=rontal units constructcod 
under PWA and USHA, 5,745 units of wartime housing and 1,200 voterans’ housing 

e 

units. The Pittsburgh Housing Authority has 3,073 USHA units and 2,089 wartime 


units. The Buffalo Minicipal Housing Authozity has 2,271 lows=rontal USHA units 
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and 1,215 wartime units.'' Though there is no coherent public housing policy 
operating in the United States at the present time it seems probable that the 

i} 
local housing authorities will revert to their former specialized role and that 
the wartime projects of permanent construction will in the future be 
administered on a strictly lowerental basis. The construction of further 
publicly owned low=rental projects has been suspended by the failure of Bill 
1592 (known asthe Wagner=Hllender~Te.% Bill) %o pass through the last session of 
COnELCSS « 

Although the rent revenues of projects administered by local 
housing authorities are not sufficient to cover the amortisation and operation 
costs, yet the authorities have financial security on account of the subsidies 
paid by the Federal Public Housing Authority (FPHA). For cach project that has 
becn initiatcd the FPHA has contracted with the local authority to pay an 
annual sum sufficient to compensatc for the low rental levels. Tho 
municipalities have contributed their quota of subsidy in the form of romittod 
taxation on public housing property. On account of this sccurity against 
financial deficit, the local authorities have bocn able to obtain operating 
capital through bond issucs at a very favourable rate of interest. Under tho 
terms of the USHA the Fedcral Government offercd to loan 90 per cont of the 
Capital required, the remaining 10 per ccnt having to be raised by loans from 
financial institutions and private sources. Confidence in the opcorations of 
local housing authorities has, however, made it possible to obtain more 
advantagcous financing by increasing the proportion of private financing. Far 
example, the New York City Housing Authority has rcfunded bonds issued for six of 
its low-rental projects costing $45 million as a result of which 85 por cent of 


the bonds are now held privatcly with interest rates averaging 2,128 per ccnt as 
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against the 3 or 3% per cont ratc which would have been payable on loans made by 
the federal government. It may be obsorved also that the financial situation df 
the local housing authoritics has boon improved during the war years because 
tenants able to pay morcthan the normal low rents have boon normitted to stay in 
publicly owned projects and havethereby inercased rent revenues; consequently 
local authoritics havo not necded to claim tho whole amounts of the FPHA 
subsidies to which they were entitled. 

As so often happens in establishing a procedure apvropriate to 
Canadian conditions, it is found that neither American nor English methods are 
entirely appropriate. It is possible to adopt the best fcaturcs of the methods 
used in both countries. In the case of lowerental housing we may not find it 
cither necossary or wisco to divorce a housing authority so completely from the 
‘municipal government as is customary in tho U.Se3 wo arc fortunate in 
possessing traditions of intcgrity and high performance in both our elected and 
employed city officials. Fa this reason, in the establishment of Torontots 
Housing Authority it has scemed apyropriate to utilize the ossential fom of the 
American pattern (which has proved to be a very satisfactory typo of agency and 
conforms closcly with our own type of public utility commission) but to 
strengthen its links with the city government. This has been effected by the 
provision that at least one but not a majority of the mombors of the Board of 
the Housing Authority should also be membors of the City Council. Also tho 
invaluable advice of heads of municipal departmonts has already beon mado 
availablo to the Board of the authority; as employed officials of tho city, 
however, they cannot be voting members of that Board involved in responsibility 
for matters of policy. The dcsirability of appointing an indopondent authority 


docs not arise in the slightest degree out of any doubt concerning the technicel 
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competence of the municipality's officials and their staffs. But it sooms 
particularly important that the administration of low=rental housing should be 
romoved as far as possible from the private and political pressures that will 
inevitable be brought to bear upon operations of this kind. The acquisition of 
land, the granting of construction contracts and the sclection of tenants 
eligible to benefit from low rents are all pocedures that sional be guidod by a 
responsible body appointed specifically for the purpose; it is ossential that ne 
members of this body should sock political officc or personal gain through the 
decisions that arc made. The significant feature of the soneuasion form of 
organization is the placing of responsibility upon a board of citizens who, 
without fear or favour, my judge the absolute fairness and impartiality with 
which policies are carricd out by the administrative and technical staff 
employed by the authoritye 

It will be the function of the Board of the local Housing 
Authority to represent tho interests of the community as a whole in the 
administration of the cormunity's publicly owned housing. ‘The membors of tho 
Board will not therefore represent special groups or have special obligationse 
They should be regarded idcally as a team of persons of relatively equal status 
not dominated by any one of their number. The mnenbers of such a Board cannot 
themselves assume any administrative or oxccutive dutics and it is thorofore 
necessary to appoint an cxccutive director or manager to be solely rosponsibloe 
for the conduct of the authority's business. Subject to the approval of the 
Board the cxccutive director should appoint his own staff aril definc their dutics, 
Apart from the setting of policics and the approval of thoir execution ncither 
the Board as a whole nor its individual members should bocome involved in the 


administration and routine of the housing authority's business. 
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In addition to the vechnical personnel required for the design 
and construction phases of a housing project the commission will require a 
management staff to select tenants, maintain relationships with them and collect 
rentse In view of the special nature of a project intended for the occupation 
of low income families these duties demand the serviecs of a particularly wellu 
trained and competent type of personnel. In the offort to obtain cconomies in 
operation and maintenance costs aml in order to achieve the social benefits 
which arc the objectives of a lowercental housing project, the appointment of 
suitable management personnel will undoubtcdly be a vital factar in the success 
of a housing commission's undertakings. The importance of this phasc of the 
housing authority's activities suggests that the exccutive director himself mst 
be a person whose expericnce has not been solely in the field of construction 
and administration but who has a wide appreciation of the social problems which 


low=rental housing should be designed to solvce 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE ULTIMATE HOUSING PROBLEM 


It appears most improbabl that, through the normal Operation 
of the market, the supply of new housing will catch up with the commnity's 
needs. There are not enough families with cnough income to pay the costs of 
constructing enough dwellings of the recognized standard. To the solution of 
this difficulty there appear to be three approaches: 

| (1) Through a revolution in building techniques, 


(2) Through the acceptance of a lower standard of housing or a lower 
standard of living, 


(3) Through a system of subsidiesto direct an additional proportion of the 
community's income into the building of homes. 


In 1947 the pinch of the housing shortage is felt keenly by 
people in all kindsof cconomic circumstances. It is not confined to houscholds 
at any one economic level. As the supply of new housing comes in over tho 
coming months and years those in better cconomic circumstances will be the first 

to benefit. Even though it is the prescnt public policy to channel as much 
residential construction as possible into the building of $6,000 and #7 5000 
houses, yet cven by this means it will be a relatively privelogeé section of 
the community. that will be released from the squcoze within the next fow yoars. 
As the housing market closes in on the margin of its economic potentialitics it 


is to be anticipated that the remaining impact of the shortage will be felt nore 
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and more exclusively by those in the least favourable economic circumstances. 
As upper=-income families move into new houses there will be a releasing of the 
pressure from the top downwards. Those at the lower end of the scale will be 
the last to benefit am if the shortage cannot, in fact, be ontircly overcome it 
will be the low-income families which will be the victims. They have no 
alternative but to accept the worst housing in the areca and when no pormanent 
accomodation is available they mist become the tenants of tomporary hasinge 
Already there are 4,000 families in cmorgency accomodation provided by the City 
of Toronto and by the close of 1947 it is cxpocted that this numbor will have 
been increased to 5,000. The most obsolete housing in the city has to bo 
retained in use and continuesto command a rental valuc. So the sevority of ee 
shortage has to be measurcd in torms of human distress arising sae of the too 
close and too constant proximity of childrcon and adults crowded into small 
quartors and suffering from the humiliations, squalour, ugliness and 
functional inadequacy of obsolete and temporary buildings. It is for this 
reason that the ultimate territory on which the comunity mst 066 its 
problems of housing shortage is in the slums and blighted areas of the city. 
The inevitable cycle of housing history brings us back to this. 

Since the war we have come to speak of the shortage as "the 
housing problem’; it has been commonly regarded as a temporarily sfbarmeaniee 
situation to be met with technical improvements in fabrication and in the supply 
of materials, But before the oe what was customarily referred to as "the 
housing problem" was that unwholesome condition in which a large number of lowe= 
income familieshad 6, 1a this was a problem conveniently remote from the 
interests of most people in the city. These two "hasing problems" have 
commonly been regarded as of quito a different nature, and sé be solved by 


mechanical means and the other being a matter solcly within the province of 
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health an@ welfare systems. The fact is, of course, that the two problems are 
one and the same. Slum conditions are simply the ultimate form of a housing 
shortage. To state that there are slums, blighted arcas and emergency 
housing in a city is simply another way of saying that there is a shortage of 
houses of adequate standard. 

In Toronto there has been a shortage of houses for a long timc, 
certainly since 1950. Tho community has met this situation in the secom of 
the three ways mentioned above =~ by the acceptance of a lower standard of 
housing and a lower standard of living for some of its citizens. The poorest 
families have had to occupy the most undesirable housing and pay the rent that 
it has commanded even though this has been greatly in excess of their real 
capacity. Low-income families have habitually had to pay a larger proportion of 
their incomes for homsing accomodation than has been paid by families in easicr 
circumstances. Even if low-income families had paid the sam® proportion many of 
them would still have been unable to maintain a standard of living which has 
received general recognition by this community. 

This study started with a statcment of the proposition that it 
must be regarded as the objective of a housing programme to provide a decent 
G@welling for every family. The crucial and ultimate test of a housing 
programme's effectiveness is, thereforc, tk condition of the worst housod 
families in the community. 

The reason that obsolete housing has to be held in circulation is 
not simply that there arc in this commnity a cortain number of families of 
relatively low income. The origin of this situation is to be found, rather, in 
the economic impasse higher up the scale where even families of average incone 
cannot buy new houses and so increasc the total supply so that, in turn, more 


comtemporary housing could be filtercd down to the Low-income groupe Obviously 
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the most effective and economical way of providing the community with an 
adequate supply of decent accomodation is through the economic market for new 
housing. If those who can afford to own or to rent new housing could maintain 
such a volume of production that every family could be wellehoused and obsolete 
housing could be successively removed, then in the process of time thore would 
be no housing problem. All the resources of scicnee and industry must be 
applied to the romoval of tho obstructions at the point wherc, in a free 
cconony, “the bulk of the housing supply should be conccntrated =» at the nide 
point in the income scale.. Unloss a balance in the ratio between incomes and 
costs can be established the shortage will continuc to stack up against | 
families in the lower-income ranges, Unhappily any study of the cconomic 
factors involved scoms to lead inevitably to the conclusion that a balance of 
incomes and housing costs is unlikely to be established at a lovol which would 
produce an adequate supply of housing. If this conclusion is well founded we 
are compelled to adopt the third of the approaches which have been mentioned 
above; it becomes necessary to devisc a means whereby a larger proportion of tho 
community's total income may be dircetcd into the production of housing. It will 
be necessary to supplement the supply of housing created by the private market. 
Such a conclusion introduces problems of an administrative nature involving the 
establishment of public housing Authorities and the operation of rental 
subsidies such as have been described in the preecding Chapter. 

Under the social and ceonomic conditions charactcristic of a 
society such as ours, the recourse to public housing seems to be an expcdiont 
which cannot be avoided in filling out a cormmnity's housing progranmnc. In the 
Toronto area it is already in operation in the administration of Emergoncy 
Housing, in the projects of Wartime Housing Limitcd and in the Rogent Park 


project shortly to be begun by the Toronto Housing Authority. Before the poste 
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war housing programme is much further advanced it seems inescapable that there 
will be much public discussion as to the future extent and the permanency of 
public noubiee. (In discussions of this subject it is found that some are born 
"public housers" and their vicws on the matter are blurred by an cmotional aura, 
some have public housing thrust upon them reluctantly and refuse to accept it as 


more than an emergency measure. Too few are able to achieve a rational view of 


- this eloment in a community's housing prograrme). No anount of statistical 
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research and no authoritative dogmatic pronouncoments can specify the extont to 
which public housing should be taken, because no one can foresee the extent to 
which the private market will succeod in fulfilling the commnity's necds. Both 
in providing additional housing in the suburban areas and in effecting 
replacements within the city the potentialitics of the private builder must bo 
pushed to their limits. Even if building costs cannot bo revolutionized it is 
still possible that greatly inproved architectural design and noithbourhood 
planning may uncover a markcot that has not yct been exploited. There is 


something seriously wrong with the contcmporary product of the building 


industry when so many people are willing to pay morc than $10,000 for used 


houses more than 20 years old. It is not at all foolish to imagine that wolle 


‘planned estates containing small, cfficicnt houses of sophisticated dosign 


grouped in a pleasant setting at priccs fron &7 ,000 to $10,000 would attract 
many upper=income familics who arc at ne not at all intorosted in the crude 
products of the speculative buildor. An opportunity to develop High: ostetes is 
now offered by the now legislation entitling the insurance companics to finance 
land improvements in suburban arcas; with the co-operation of the local 
Planning Boards nene is, for the first time, an opportunity to plan whole 
neighbourhood units, control thede architectural and landscape design and bring 


them to completion in an orderly and logical fashion. Tough the widening of tho 
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housing market by such means will not eliminate the need for some form of public 
housing, yet its influence in maintaining a steady volume of supply will 
certainly moderate the pressure on middle and low income families. 

Tt has been suggested here that the amount of obsolete 
housing which has pebn at ened to accumulate within the city and the mounting 
numbers of families housed in cmergency accomodation together represcnt a 
packlog of residential construction which cannot now be clearcd by the supply 
coming in from the private housing market. I2 this is a corroct analysis of the 
situation the application of a suitable remedy will depend upon the intensity of 
fecling with which the public looks upon these facts. It is at this point that 
any discussion of housing mst leave the objective field of cconomics and 
statistics and entcr upon the philosophical field of emdtions and persuasionse 
Here the operative economy of the state comes face to facc with the whole 
modern fabric of s0cial health and welfare and the concepts and traditions on 
which this fabric is built. It uzcomes clear that ultimatcly the solution to tho 
central problem of housing involves the forming of opinions and cthical 
attitudes concerning the rights and equitios within our socioty. For if it is 
not considered important that evory adult and cvory child in a Canadian 
community should be able to cnjoy a certain way of lifc, then therc is no 


housing probleme 
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TABLE 1 


RELATIONS BETWEEN HEALTH AND HOUSING CONDITIONS. TORONTO 1934 


Incidence of Tuberculosis 
In Good Housing areas the ine@idence was 25 per 10,000 population 
Poor ' 37 


Worst 64 


Infant Mortality Rate 
In Good Housing areas the rate was 58.3 per 1,000 living births 
Poor 72.6 


Worst 121,2 


Juvenile Delinquency Rate 


In Good Housing areas the rate was 7.9 cases per 10,000 populatio 


Poor 27.26 


Worst 36.6 


Source: Report of the Lieutenant Governor's Committees on Housing 
in Toronto 1934, 
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TABLE 2 


hosts OF MUNICIPAL SERVICES IN GOOD AND POOR HOUSING AREAS. TORONTO 1946 ' 


REGENT PARK NORTH END i 


DISTRICT DISTRICT 

| 

Expenses of ‘ 
Fire Department $35,524.50 $9 , 521.80 

Welfare Department 46,479.56 2,309.92 
Street Cleaning Department 5,100,00 4,900.00 
Health Department “7, 200,00 3,000,00 
Buildings Department 801.00 116,00 
Totals $95,105.06 $19 ,847072 

Revenue from taxation $31,965.49 $83,153.52 

; i 


Source: Special Report of Municipal Departments to Board of Control 1946. 
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TABLE 3 


RECORDED CHANGES IN HEALTH OF POPULATION 
MOVED FROM SLUM CONDITIONS TO MODERN HOUSING 


{ 
ee IN SLUM ° IN MODERN IN WHOLE 
AREA. .- HOUSING CITY: 
t 
i 
# LIVERPOOL, England 1918-1920 | 
Death=rate per 1,000 37.0 26.6 18.0 | 
Deaths from T§B. 4.0 1.9 1.7 
Infant Mortality Rate 259 162 119 
# LIVERPOOL, England 1923-1924 
— 
Death-rate per 1,000 28.4, 18.2 1329 
Deaths from T.B, per 10,000 299 164 123 | 
Infant Mortality Rate 177 13 98 
| 
| ## NEWARK, N.J. 1942-1943 
; ' - | 
T.B. por 10,000 ages 15-40 56.6 29.2 
infant Mortality Rate : 41.5 3he7 
Communicable Diseases, under 15 158.1 114.2 
| | | 
fi PHILADELPHIA, Penn, 1943 | 
T.B, Death-rate per 1,000 5.98 033 
Pneumonia death-rate per 1,600 5.86 033 ; 


Source § 


# Handbook For Research in the Social Aspects of Housing 
United States Housing Authority, Novomber 1941. 


## The Cost of Slums in Newark. Housing Authority, City of Newark, 1946, 
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TABLE 


INCREASES OF POPULATION AND HOUSING 1931=1945 TORONTO METROPOLITAN AREA 


TORONTO city 


FOREST HILL ville . 


LEASIDE tn. 
LONG BRANCH vill. 
MIMICO tn. , 
NEW TORONTO fn. 
SWANSEA vill. 
WESTON tn, 
SCARBOROUGH twp. 
YORK twp. 

EAST YORK twp. 
NORTH YORK twp, 
ETOBICOKE twp. 


TOTALS 
SUBURBAN 
MUNICIPALITIES 


METROPOLITAN. ARBA 


#Records for residential construction in New Toronto are only available from 


(A) 
Increase in 
population 
1931-1945 


60,278 


9,421 
9,234 
1,683 
2,957 
3,863 
2,749 
1,731 
7,270 
22,546 
14217 
15,446 
12,203 


103, 320 


163,598 — 


(B) 
Increase in 
Housing Units 


1931-1945 


8,052 


2,405 
2,866 
410 
654 
(600) 

694, 
504. 
2,432 
4,602 
3,778 
4,926 
3,562 


27,815 
35,967 


Ratio of 
(A) to (B) 
Number of 
Persons 
Fer Unit 


Teh 


3.92 
3222 
4010 
he 52 
#6 043 
3096 
3043 
3032 
4.89 
3.76 
3013 
3056 


3071 
Ae 56 


1937, and it is not therefore possible to present valid figures for this 


ratio. There are reasons for believing that this approximation is not far 


from the truth, 


ee eect ee ee ered Neen eee Aen 2 erent 
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Source: Humphrey Carver "How Much Housing Does Greater Toronto Need?" 


TAS eo: s 


SUB-STANDARD DWELLINGS IN CANADIAN CITIES AS RECORDED BY THE 1941 CENSUS 


Dwellings in need of external repair and / or lacking or with shared use 
of flush toilets and bathing facilities, 


Number of Dwellings Percentage of ail 
Dwellings in the City 


TORONTO 42,226 29 


MONTREAL 54,375 27 
VANCOUVER 19,571 27 
WINNIPEG 17,821 36 
QUEBEC 12,230 45 
HAMILTON 11,275 28 
EDMONTON 10,787 46 
CALGARY 8,300 38 
OTTAWA 8,176 25 
WINDSOR 7,887 - 31 
LONDON 6,811 33 
REGINA ; 6,618 43 
HALIFAX 5,836 43 
SAINT JOHN 5,575 Ab 


Source: Adgisory Committee on Reconstruction Report IV "Housing and 
. Community Planning" March 1944 and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
1941 Census, 
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TABLE 6 


PROGRESS OF HOUSING FROGRAMME TORONTO METROPOLITAN AREA 1931-1946 


VALUE OF RESIDENTIAL NUMBER OF NEW UNITS 
CONTRACTS AWARDED CITY SUBURBS METROPOLITAN AREA | 

1931 1,639 1,746 3385 

1932 192 786 978 

1933 220 601 821 

1934 $10 , 846,900 295 798 1,093 

1935 11,963,800 570 1,011 1,581 

1936 13,036,700 369 1,565 1,934 

1937 14,049,900 618 1,442 2,060 

1938 13,210,500 627 1,384 1,911 

1939 15,435,000 458.2, 518 2,976 

1940 14,930,600 524 2,781 3,305 

1941 15,476,400 356 = 3,264 3,620 

1942 13,819,800 495 2,201 2,696 

1943 14,713,400 633 1,823 25456 

1944 20,865,400 476 2,396 2,872 

1945 26,011,300 879 2,654 3,533 | 

1946 25,105,100 417 4,030 Ay 447 


Sources’ 
(1) Value of Residential Contracts awarded from MacLean Building 
Reports Ltd, 
(2) Number of New Units 1931-1944 from records of the Municipalities 
in the area, See "How Much Housing Does Greater Toronto Need?" 
(3) Number of New Units Completed 1945 and 1946 from Housing ~ 
Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE 7 


COST OF BUILDING MATERIALS COST OF LIVING 


41935-1939" 100) . (1935=1939=100) 

1945 First Quarter 145.3 418.6 
Second 14406 119.1 

Third Ld edA 120.3 

Fourth 144,06 1199 

1946 First Quarter 14568 120.0 
Second 152.6 122.1 

Third 152.9 125.4 

Fourth  Sb5Ba'7 127 0 

1947 First Quarter 171.1 127.69 
Second (173.4) (132.0) 


Source: "Housing in Canada” Vol, 2, No, 2, April 1947. 
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TABLE 8 


275-497 


TOTAL 
RESIDENTIAL (ALL FORMS RESIDENTIAL AS 
CONSTRUCTION  ~. OF CONSTRUCTION) PERCENTAGE OF TLOAL 
$ qo 

1934 10,846,900 20,150,700 53 

1935 11,963,800 22,618,500 53 

1936 13,036, 700 21,358,200 60 

1937 14,049,900 22,112,000 56 

1938 13,210,500 24,485, 900 57 

1939 15,435,000 24,485 ,900 63 

194.0 14,930,600 29,403,100 Bb 

1941 15,476,400 32,142,900 4? 

1942 13,819,800 24,036,100 57 

1943 14,713,400 24,066,800 61 

1944, 20,865,400 36 5580, 700 57 

1945 26,011,300 50,169,500 52 

1946 25,105,100 75,974,700 33 

Source; MacLean's Building Reports Limited. 


TABLE 9 


TYPES OF RESIDENTIAL ACCOMODATION BUILT IN THE TORONTO METROPOLITAN ARHA 
DURING 1945 AND 1946 


TYPE OF ACCOMODATION 1945 1946 TOTAL PERCENT 
Single Dwelling 2,727 3,869 6,596) 
Semi-detached or Double 354 130 484) 8907 
Row or Terrace 8 5 13) 
Duplex 6 28 34) 
Triplex - 3 3) 34% 
Apartment or Flat 49 13 62) 
Apartment with business premises 14 156 170) 
: Conversions and Reconversions © 300 2435 543 649% 
TOTAL 3,458 4,447 7,905 100% 


Source: Housing Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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TABLE 10 


TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION USED ALL HOUSING COMPLETED IN TORONTO METROPOLITAN 
AREA 1945 AND 1946 


TYPE OF HOUSING BY MATERIALS USED PERCENTAGE OF ALL HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTED 


SINGLE FAMILY HOUSES 
a Wood frame with wood siding or shingles 25.5 per cent 


Db, Wood frame and brick veneer 220 
Ce Cinder or cement blocks and stucco Bel 
de Brick facing and masonry blocks 2206 
e. Solid brick ; 3004 82.6 per cent 


MULTIPLE UNIT HOUSES 

ae Wood frame with siding or shingles 1.7 

be Brick facing and masonry blocks Bet 
405 


ce SOlid brick e Bet 
CONVERSIONS 646 
OTHER Let 


100.0 per cent 


Source; Housing Statistics published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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TABLES Ul 


AMOUNTS AND VALUES OF MATERIALS. REQUIRED IN THR CONSTPUCTION OF ONE REPRUSNNTATIVE 
DWELLING UNIT, SINGLE-UNIT HOUSE TYPE WITH WOOD FRAME AND WOOD SIDING, TORONTO, 1947, 


Gd 


KIND OF BUILDING TYPE OF UNIT COST .PER UNIT NUMBER VALUE 
MATERIALS USED OF MATERTAL OF MATERIAL OF UNITS 
3 $ 
Te 
Cement, Gravel, and Sand 
1. Cement’ Bags (4) 315 250 196.88 
2. &Ageregates for concrete Cue ydse 390 56 218.40 
3. Concrete blocks Number 
Sub-total 415.28 
II. 
Bricks, Tile and Stone 
i. Bricks for chimneys No. 27.00 M 1,000 27,00 
2e Brick for exterior walls Noe 
3» Field tile sub-drainage Ft. on4 180 43 .—20 
4. Vitrified flue linings Fte 006 50 18,00 
88.20 
TIT. 
Lumber and its Products 
l. Structural (dimension) lumber Belle ft. 69,00 M 6,400 441 460 
2e Yard lumber, rough and surfaced BeMe ft. | 73,00 M 6,000 436,06 
3e Wood clapboard for exterior walls Sqe Lt / 83,50 M 1,800 150.30 
4. Exterior millwork: doors, 
windows, porch frames, cornices BeMe ft. 206.00 M 1,200 24:7 620 
De Floorings: hardwood BeMe fte 137.00 3 750 102.75 
6 Floorings: softwood Belt. ft. 94.00 M 750 70,50 
7e Interior millwork: doors, doors | 
and window trim, baseboards BeMe ft. 207,00 M 920 218.04 
8. Interior millwork: kitchen ; 
cupboards Beli. ft. 80 123.60 
9. Strapping Le ft. 
Sub=total | | . 1,791.99 
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TABLB 11 (contT'D) 


alfOUNTS AND VALUES OF MATERIALS REQUIRED IN THE. CONSTRUCTION OF ONE REPRESENTATIVE 
DWELLING UNIT, SINGLE-UNIT HOUSE TYPE WITH WOOD FRAME AND WOOD SIDING, TORONTO, 194”. 


aaa aS a NNN! 


KIND OF BUILDING TYPE OF UNIT COST PER UNIT NUMBER V.ALUD 
MATERIALS USED OF MATERIAL OF MATERIAL OF UNITS 
$s ab 
IV. 
Lath, Plaster and Insulation Materials 
Le Rock Wool Sqe Pte 6635 C 2,100 133435 
20 Interior plaster, on gypsum, 
fibre board or wood lath Sq. ydse 066 4.00 264200 
So Building paper, inside Rolls 2a82 ” 19974 
4. Building paper, outside Rolls Be4? 8 19.276 
5. Exterior plaster = stucco Sqe ydase 
Sub-total 436.85 
Ve 
Roofing Materials 
1. Shingles Squares 790 15 109-50 
2e Dry felt, 20 yr. proof Rolis 
So. Tar felt Rolls 
4. Pitch Lbs. 
5. Gravel Tons 
Sub-total 109.50 
VI. 
Paint and Glass 132.00 
VII. 
Plumbing Equipment and Fixtures 300.00 
VIIIe 
Heating Equipment and Fixtures ; 250200 
rm. 
Electrical Equipment and Fixtures 159,00 
Xe 
Other Materiais 194.00 
Total 5 856 682 
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TABLE 12 


AMOUNTS AND VALUES OF MATERIAIS REQIRID IN THE’ CONSTRUCTION OF ONS REPRUSENL.TIVS 


DBELLING UNIT, SINGLE-UNIT HOUSE TYPE WITH SOLID BRICK, TORONTO, 1947. 
FT A A PT PS 
NUMBER VALUE 


KIND OF BUILDING 


TYPH OF UNIT COST PER UNIT 


MATERIALS USED OF MATERIAL OF MATERIAL OF UNITS 
3 $ 
I. 
Cement, Gravel, and Sand 
le Cement Bags (4) 3e15 250 196 488 
2. Aggregate for concrete Cu. yds. 3e90 56 218.40 
5. Concrete blocks Number 
Sub=total 41528 
Ile 
Bricks, Tile and Stone 
1. Bricks for chimneys No. 27400 IM 1,000 27 400 
2« Bricks for exterior walls No. 33-00 M 22,000 726400 
Se Field tile sub-drainage Fte oot 180 43 920 
4. Vitrified flue linings’ Fte 236 50 18.00 
Sub-total 814420 
III. 
Lumber and its Products 
1. Structural (dimension) lumber Belle fte 72,00 M 5,000 360.00 
26 Yard Lumber, rough and surfaced BoM. ft. 73,00 M 4,500 315690 
OS» Wood clapboard for exterior walls Sq. Pte 
40 Exterior millwork; doors, 
windows, porch frames, cornices Belts Pte 206.00 M 1,700 350.20 
5. Floorings: hardwood BeMe fte 137.00 M . 750 10275 
6- Floorings;: softwood BeM. Pte 94,00 M 750 70.50 
7e Interior millwork: doors, doors 
and window trim, baseboards Belle Pte 257,00 M 920 218.04 
8. Interior millwork: kitchen 
cupboards Belie Pte 80 123460 
9e Strapping Le ft. 1.10 ¢ 4.00 4040 
Sub-total 14545609" 
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TABLE 12 (conr'y) 


AMOUNTS AND VALUES OF MATERIALS REQUIRED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF ONH REPRESENTATIVE 
DWELLING UNIT, SINGLESUNIT HOUSH TYPE WITH SOLID BRICK, TORONTO, 1947, 
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KIND OF BUILDING TYPE OF UNIT COST PER UNIT NUMBER VALUE 
MATERIALS USED OF MATHRIAL OF MATERIAL OF UNITS 
| 5 5 
IVe 
Leth, Plaster and Foundation Materials 
1. Rock wool Sq. ft. 6.55 GC 650 41428 
2 Interior plaster, on gypsum, 
fibre board or wood lath Sq. ydse 066 400 264400 
5» Building paper, inside Rolls 
4, Building paper, outside Rolls 
5. Exterior plaster-~ stucco Sq. yds. . 
Sub-total 305—28 
Ve 
Roofing Materials 
1. Shingles Squares 7450 15 109.50 
ae Dry folt, 20 yr. proof Rolls 
Se Tar felt Rolls 
4. Pitch Lbs. 
5. Gravel Tons 
Sub-total 109.50 
VI. 
Paint and Glass LO? 200 
Beene 
Plumbing and Equipment and Fixtures 30000 
VIII. ; 
Heating Equipment and Fixtures 290400 
IX. 
Electrical Equipment and Fixtures 154,50 
re | 
Other Materials 216450 
Total 44215465 


TABLE 13: 


COMPONENT COSTS OF CONSTRUCTING DWELLINGS 


Based on Costs of Materials in Toronto, January 1947 and assuming Materials, 
Labour and Overhead to be in the proportions of 50, 35 and 15 per cent 
respectively. 


Types of Dwelling Unit: SINGLE FAMILY HOUSE 

(a) Wood frame with siding 

(b) Wood frame with brick veneer 

(ec) Masonry blocks and stucco 
(4) Masonry blocks with brick facing 
(e) Solid brick 


MULTIPLE UNIT DWELLING 
(f) Wood frame with siding 
(g) Masonry blocks with brick facing 
(h) Solid brick 


DWELLING TYPH COST OF MATERIALS COST OF LABOUR COST OF OVERHEAD TOTAL 


50% 35% 15% Loog 
(a) $3 856 $2,699 1,157 $7,718 
(b) 4,049 2,834 Bie 8,098 
(c) 3,821 2,675 1,146 7,643 
(a) 4,175 2,922 1,252 8,350 
(ce) 4,215 2,950 1,264 8,431 
(f) 2,880 2,016 864 5,760 
(g) 2,872 2,011 861 5,745 
(n) 2,903 2,032 eval 5,807 


Source; Based on materialst specifictions in "Manpower and Material 
Requircments for a Housing Program in Canada" with prices for tho 
Toro nto arca January 1947. 
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TABLE 18 


COMPONENT COSTS OF CONSTRUCTING DWELLINGS 


Based on Costs of Materials in Toronto, Jamuary 1947 and assuming Materials, 
Labour and Overhead to be in the proportions of 52.5, 27.5 and 10 per cent 
respectively. 


Types of Dwelling Unit: SINGLE FAMILY HOUSE 
(a) Wood frame with siding 
(o) Wood frame with brick veneer 
(c)} Masonry blocks and stucco 
(ad) Masonry blocks with brick facing 
(e) Solid brick 


MULTIPLE UNIT DWELLING 
(f£) Wood frame with siding 
(g) Masonry blocks with brick facing 
(h) Solid brick 


DWELLING TYPE COST OF MATERIALS COST OF LABOUR COST OF OVERHEAD TOTAL 


52.5% 37%, 10% 100% 
(a) $3 856 $2 754 $734 $7 S44: 
(b) 4,049 2,892 Vaan nie 
(c) 3,821 2,729 728 75,278 
(a) 4,175 2,982 795 7,952 
(e) 4,215 3,051 B02 8,028 
(f) 2,880 2,057 548 5,485 
(g) 2,872 2,053 547 5,472 
(h) 2,903 2,074 ‘B52 5,529 


er ees 


Source: Based on materials' specifications in "Manpower and Material 
Requirene nts for a Housing Program in Canada" with prices for the 
Toronto area January 1947. 
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TABLE 14 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
INCOMES OF FAMILIES IN THE TORONTO METROPOLITAN AREA - 1941 


funual Income Estimated Number Percentage 

$ of Families . Of All Families 

6,000 and over 4,080 200 per cent 
5,000 = 6,000 2,856 Le4 "1 tt 
4,000 = 5,000 | 6,528 Pe 
3,000 = 4,000 18,360 9,0 " " 
2,500 = 3,000 17,544 8.6 * 
2.000 = 2,500 31,212 15.3 " 
1,500 ~ 2,000 46,308 ; 2Be7? if 
1,000 = 1,500 51,408 25e2 OM 
500 = 1,000 18,360 90 " om 
O- 500 7,344 3.6 7 0 

TOTAL 204,000 100.0 per cent 


Source: 1941 Census. 
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TABLE 15 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME = TAXPAYERS ONTARIO 1946 


Annual Income Percentage of Taxpayers 
$ 
6,000 and over 7a 
5,000 - 6,000 Zot 
4,000 ~ 5,000 607 
3,000 » 4,000 1508 
2,500 ~ 3,000 8-5 
2,000 = 2,500 1649 
1,500 ~« 2,000 1744 
1,000 = 1,500 1L6el 
Below 1,000 Be? 


100.0 per cent 


Source: Derived from figures supplied by the Department of 
National Revenue, Taxation Division, July 1947. 
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TABLE 16 


RENT CAPACITY OF FAMILIES IN THE TORONTO METROPOLITAN ARHA = 1941 


Monthly Income Amount Available Percentage of 

$ For Rent All Families 
$ 

500.00 and over 100.00 and over 2.0 per cent 
416.66 ~ 500.00 83,33 ~ 100.00 140" 
335.05 = 416.66 66.66 = 88.33 Sen (" " 
250.00 = 333.35 50,00 = 66.66 9.0 " on 
208.33 + 250.00 41466 ~ 50.00 8.6 " " 
166¢66 ~ 208.353 33055 ~ 41.66 15,5 " " 
125.00 ~ 166,66 25200 = 35,53 2207 " 
83.33 =~ 125400 16.66 - 25,400 20en +" " 
41.66 =~ 83,33 8335 ~ 16.66 9.0 * " 
0 - 41.466 0 “ 8.58 OeG t 


100.0 por cent 


"Amount available for Rent" is based on the assumption that 20% 
of income is available to pay for housing accomodation. 


Source: 1941 Census. 
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TABLE 1? 


RENTS PAID BY LOW-INCOME FAMILIES COMPARED WITH THEORETICAL CAPACITY - 1941 


Metropolitan Average Rent Rent Capacity Deviation of Actual 
Areas Paid By All Low (20% of Income) Rent From 
Income Families Proportionate Rent 
$ $ 

TORONTO 25 15.77 11.23 

HALIFAX 18 12.25 5075 

SaInt JOHN 14 9.65 4,55 

QUEBEC 1? 10.20 6280 

MONTREAL 17 10.87 6eld 

OTTAWA 19 12.67 6,05 

HAMILTON 21 14.43 657 

LONDON 20 12.492 7.08 

WINDSOR 21 15.72 5.28 

WINNIPEG 18 10.23 7277 

VANCOUVER 18 9.57 8.43 

VICTORTA 13 11.68 7 ede 


Averages of twelve 
Metropolitan Areas $ 19 8 11.72 3 728 


rn rn Te i A EE pgs 


Source: Report of the Subcommittee on "Housing and Community Plamning", 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, Ottawa 1944. 


TABLE 18 


RENTS PAID BY MIDDLS~INCOME FAMILIES COMPARED WITH THEORSTICAL C.PLCITY « 1941 


Metropolitan Average Rent Rent Capseity Deviation of fetual 
Areas Paid by Middle (20% of Income) Rent From 
Income Families Proportionate Rent 
TORONTO 29 25-82 5-18 
HALIFAX 26 22485 5el5 
SAINT JOHN 18 19048 148 
QUEBEC 82 =O 20047 1.53 
MONTREAL 21 22405 1.05 
OTTAWA 28 ; 25-97 2203 
HAMILTON 25 24670 0,30 
LONDON 25 22465 200d 
WINDSOR 24, 27678 3078 
WINNIPEG 26 22057 3e43 
VANCOUVER 22 21445 0.55 
VICTORIA 22 : 21.57 0.45 


Average of Twelve 
Metropolitan Areas 24 25015 0.85 


Source: Report of the Subcommittee on "Housing and Community Planning", 
Acvisory Committec on Rcoconstruction, Ottawa 1944. 
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TABLE 19 


MONTHLY RENTS PAID, IN RELATION WITH SIZE OF FAMILY, 1941 
TORONTO CITY, SUBURBAN AREA AND WHOLE METROPOLITAN AREA 


AVERAGE RENT PAID IN THE 


CITY FRINGE METROPOLITAN 


ARBA AREA 
3 $ 3 

In the $1,500 = $2,000 income group 
Families with no children 35 o4 35 
" "2 " 32 28 ron 
7 "4 " 28 26 28 

In the $1,000 ~ 81,500 income group 
Familics with no children ron 28 30 
" MY a " 28 23 26 
f tt 4 " 26 21 24 

In the $500 - $1,000 income group 

Families with no children 29 25 27 
" " 2 " 26 20 24 
t i 4 t e4 20 23 


Source: 1941 Census. Derived from detailed statistics 
specially prepared for this study by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE 20 


PERCENTAGES OF TENANT FAMILIES PAYING MORE THAN PROPORTIONATE RENT, 
AT THREE INCOME LEVELS AND THREE FAMILY SIZES - TORONTO AREA 


PERCENTAGE PAYING MORE THAN 20% OF INCOMH 


CITY FRINGE - METROPOLITAN 
ARBA 
fo q % 

$1,500 - $2,000 Income group 

With no children 7444 69el Wert?) 

" 2 " 5767 08 02 0298 

“ 4 " 5606 3207 3506 
$1,000 - $1,500 Income group 

With no children 88.0 7357 85.9 

7 2 " 8002 6348 73 

" 4 " 7520 45.5 64.5 

$500 — $1,000 Income group 

With no children 86.2 87 ol 8665 

" 2 " 9662 8064 91-6 

t 4 " 98.4 8345 94.62 


Source: 1941 Census. Derived from detailed statistics specially 
prepared for this study by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE al 


MONTHLY BUDGET FOR FAMILY OF FIVE IN TORONTO (MAN, WOMAN, BOY 6, GIRL 10, Boy 12) 


ITEM , COST 
1939 { 1944 | May 1947 


RENT 8 33200 
FOOD 
Man S146 79 
Woman 13024 
Boy 6 8290 . 
Girl 10 12.69 
Boy 12 12269 
62201 
CLOTHING 
Man 7272 
Woman 6094 
Boy 6 5005 3e46 
Girl 10 4015 4694, 
Boy 12 4450 5028 
19.18 £4610 28.28 
OPERATION 
Coal { Fel 8.92 
Gas 2070 2090 
Light 1.08 1.08 
Water 290 . 290 
Ice 1.00 1.00 
Cleaning supplies 1.50 1.75 
Replacements 2650 300 
Carfare 30500 3400 
22600 20695 25.05 
ADVANCEMENT AND RECREATION 6.00 11.450 11.50 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL CARE 7245 9,00 9-00 
SAVINGS saND INSURANCE 7.9L 5904 5 e04 
TOTAL PER MONTH | $121.94 8154017 3172.48 


i 


TOTAL PER WEEK | & 28.35 & 35e85 40.11 


! 


Source: Community Chest of Greater Toronto, Research Department. 
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TABLHE 22 


NET FAMILY INCOMES AFTER DEDUCTION OF INCOME TAX AND ADDITION OF FAMILY ..LLOWANCES 


GROSS TWO THREE § - FOUR FIVE 
INCOME CHILDREN CHILD CHILDREN CHILDREN CHILDREN CHILDREN 
$3,000 2,784 2,866 ~ 2,943 3,016 
&2 ,'750 2,608 2,691 i 2,769 2 84:7 
2,500 2,424 ;{ 8,506 2,583 3,657 
2 400 2,354 4 2,438 2,516 2,594 
2,300 2,282 1 28,368 2,447 2,527 
2,200 1 2,206 2,291 g,070 2,449 
&2 100 2,130 S01 2,298 2,372 
42 000 | 2,054 2,138 | 2,216 2,294 
1,900 1,978 {| 8,061 2,140 2,215 
41,800 1,901 | 1, 98% 2,060 2,135 
1, 700 1,817 1,897 1,973 2,044 
1,600 1,739 1,818 1,894 1,959 
‘1 500 1,649 1,723 1,797 1,859 
1,400 1,549 1,623 1,697 1,759 
1,300 1,449 1,523 1,597 1,659 
81,200 1,349 1,423 1,497 1,559 
81,100 1,249 1,323 1,397 1,459 
1,000 1,149 1,223 1,297 1,359 
“900 1,049 1,123 1,197 1,259 
“800 949 1,023 1,097 1,159 
& 700 849 923 997 1,059 


Income tax adjustments have been made on the basis of the tax applicable in 194” 
for the payment of 1946 taxes. : 
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TABLE 22 


NET MONTHLY RENT CAPACITY AS ONE PIPTH OF N&T INCOME, 
STANDARD OF LIVING MARGIN AND RESIDUAL RENT CAPACITY 


PROPORTIONATE RENT PER SIZE OF FAMILY 


GROSS No ONE TWO THREE FOUR FIVE 
INCOME § CHILDREN CHILD CHILDREN CHILDREN CHILDREN CHILDREN 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 3 
3,000 44. 45 46 47 49 50 
2,750 41 42 43 45 46 AY 
2,500 38 39 40 42 43 44, (37) 
2,400 57 38 39 41, 42 43 (33) 
2,300 36 37 38 39 41. 42 (28) 
2,200 34 35 Se 38 40 (36) 41. (21) 
2,100 33 34 36 37 | 38 (30) 40 (15) 
2,000 32 33 34 36 | 87 (24) 38 ( 8) 
1,900 31 32 33 34 (33) 36 (17) B72 di) 
1,800 29 30 32 33 (25) 34 (10) 36 ( 0) 
1,700 28 29 30 32 (19) 33 ( 3) 34 
1,600 27 28 29 (28) oO. (18) 32 ({ 0) 33 = 
1,500 25 26 27 (20) 29 ( 4) 30 ~ 31 = 
1,400 23 __ 25 i 26 (12) a7 ( 0) 28 = 29 = 
1,300 22 | 23 (17) 24 ( 4) 25 = 27 = 28 = 
1,200 20 ; 8h ( 9) 22 { 0) 24 25 = 26 » 
1,100 18 ' 20 ( 0) 21 ~ 22 = 25 = 24 = 
1,000 17 (9) 18 ( 0) 19 20 22 = 2g 
900 15(L) 16 = 17 = 19 4 20 = 2L 
800 13 (0) 15 16 = 17 ~ 18 = 19 = 
700 1g - 130 14. + 15 ow 17 = 18 = 


The heavy stepped line represents the minimum income levels at which 
families of various sizes are able to pay one fifth of income for rent 
and also meet the 1947 costs of maintaining the standard of living 
defined by the Toronto Welfare Council 

The figures in brackets below the standard line represent the monthly 
income remaining after all costs of living except rent havo becn paide 
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TABLE 24 


TORONTO METROPOLITAN FAMILIES: PERCENTAGE FREQUENCY BY INCOME AND FAMILY SIZE 


SIZE OF FAMILY 


INC OMB Two Three Four Five Six Soven Right ~ 
LEVELS Members Mombors Members Members Mombers Mombers Members 

% % % q dD q % 
$6 , 000 18 039 -68 043 e25 207 003 
$5,000 ~ 5,999 ol? 022 037 236 e19 208 202 
$4,000 ~ 4,999 4? 264 276 055 032 ol? #26 
$3,000 - 3,999 1.46 2.09 2.36 1.66 81 228 o3L 
$2,500 - 2,999 1.45 26022 2.34 1.22 °72 042 025 
7 $2,000 - 2,499 2.99 4962 3.75 1,93 1.16 044 238 
#1,500 = 1,999 5,60 6433 537 2683 1.47 054 063 
. $1,000 - 1,499 6,33 6,80 6016 2.87 1e?4 063 067 
$500 = 999 2.30 2052 2.03 095 062 043 250 
$000 ~ 499 1.00 083 -70 039 032 ol? 


Somree: 1941 Censuse Derived from detailed statistics specially prepared 
for this study by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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TABLE 25 


DISTRIBUTION OF TORONTO ZETROPOLITAN FA:ILIGS ON THE BASIS OF A TOTAL 
OF 200,000 FAMILIES 


SIZE OF FAMILY 


INCOME Two Three Four Five Six Seven Bight 

LEVELS Members Members Members Members Members Members Membors 

&6 ,000 360 780 1,360 860 500 140 60 
%5,000 - 5,999 340 4.4.0 74.0 720 380 160 4.0 
$4,000 ~ 4,999 940 1,280 1,520 1,100 640 340 520 
$3,000 - 3,999 2,920 4,180 4,720 3,320 1,620 560 620 
$2,500 - 2,999 2,900 4,440 <,680 2,440 1,440 B40 500 
42,000 - 2,499 5,980 9,240 7,500 3,860 2,320 880 760 


$1,500 ~ 1,999 11,200 12,660 10,740 5,660 2,940 1,080 1,260 
® 

1,000 = 1,499 12,660 13,600 12,320 5,740 3,480 1,260 1,340 

8500 ~ 999 4,600 4,640 4,060 1,900 1,240 860 © 600 


000 499 2,000 1,660 1,400 780 640 34.0 34.0 


[ 


Source: 1941 Census. Derived from detailed statistics specially prepared 
for this study by the Dominion Buroau of Statistics. 
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TABLE 46 


NATIONAL INCGME, BUILDING COSTS, AND VOLUME OF RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
CANADA, L919 - 1941. 


(1926 = 100) 


National Building Volume of 
Income Costs Residential 
Construction 
1919 8447 11602 36.8 
1920 1026 123.2 4006 
1922 Blet 101LeL 93.25 
1923 85.9 103.8 85.8 
1924 85,8 102 02 80.9 
1925 946 100.8 86.6 
1926 1006. 10029 100.0 
1927 105 2 9425 120.3 
1928 116.9 103 12207 
1929 117.0 107.5 109.1 
1930 98.8 10504: B02 
1931 7904 9849 75 04 
1932 62 04 91.35 2869 
1933 6004 85.6 2565 
1934 69.8 8605 3206 
1935 74.8 87.5 37 04 
1936 856 B9e7 4546 
1937 9669 9543 5304 
1938 95e1 9461. 55.1. 
1939 101.4 94.48 6465 
1940 119.6 98.48 6206 
L941 142.5 107.35 779 
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TABLE 27 


EXAMPLUS Of RUNDE: SYSTEMS USED ‘BY LOC.:L HOUSING _UTHORITIAS, U.S. 


CHICAGO HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Yearly Family Income 2 Rooms 3 Rooms 4 Rooms 5 Rooms 

Under $960 $15 $15 S16 SL? 

From $900 to $1,200 20 20 21 22 
$1,200 to $1,500 25 25 26 27 
$1,500 to $1,800 30 30 SL 32 
$1,800 to $2,100 30 35 36 37 
$2,100 to $2,400 30 35 41 42 
82,400 to $2,700 30 35 45 4? 
2,700 to $3,000 30 35 45 AY 


HOUSING ..UTHORITY OF CITY OF NEWARK, NeJs 
Annual Income Liznits and Rent Schedule 


Monthly Rent 


(Including 

2 Persons 3— 4 Persons 5 or More Persons Utilities) 
A Up to 8820 Up to $900 Up to 1,000 819 
B® 801 ~ $1,900 3 901 = $1,125 41,000 » 31,250 $28 
G 81,000 - $1,250 $1,126 = $1,350 41,251 = 41,450 $25 
D 81,251 ~ 41,350 41,351 = 91,450 41,451 » 41,550 $28 
KX 1,351 - $1,450 $1,451 - $1,550 $1,551 - $1,650 &32 

Admission Limits: 

Q1,451 - 81,800 31,551 = $2,000 1,651 ~ 42,200 # 


#Rents for families whose incames at admission, or at the time of 
the annual re-examination for continued occupancy are above those 
in X grade are figured at $32 plus $1.00 for each 450 by which the 
annual income excecds the limits in X grade. 


